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Journal art series 


“What do you see in that?” 

Hlow ofte n have you heard this question 

or asked it yourself? If the answer has 
not been easy, perhaps you will find the 
art series introduced in this issue of the 
JOURNAL of particular interest. The series 
is planned to drau your attention to the 
elements in art to demonstrate how Lint 
and Tr X TURE, for ¢ ram ple, have an im por- 
tance in works of art. 

The plan for this series has grown out of 
many talks and discussions with members 
of AAUW"s Arts Committee as well as with 
staff members of well I:nown art centers. We 
are hoping that your enjoyment of art will 
widen with your familiarity and lenou ledge 
of it. So we shall continue to bring you sam- 
plings of a wide range of art while at the same 
time trying to focus on one particular element 
at a time. 

The article and illustrations in this issue 


of the JouRNAL serve as a prelude to the 


forthcoming series a discussiwn n one 


LSS Ue of various elements to be prese? ted in 
greater detail late Va Thus a Jor RNAL @ feu 
months hence will contain, we hope, an 
article on LINE and pictures to illustrate. Ar 

other issue will illustrate TEXTURE: another, 
Mass. You will note that in this issue the 
reason for the choice of each illustration is 
indicated beneath it. 


From series of drawings by Kovarsky (illustrating line) 
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BY DOROTHY FOSDICK 


Citizens 
Should be 


Statesmen, too 


W — MAY have good reason to be disap- 
pointed with a Secretary of State, 
but a Secretary of State may have good 
reason to be disappointed with us. A Sec- 
retary’s formidable task is made vastly 
more difficult when a significant number 
of citizens indulge their personal prefer- 
ences in foreign policy, instead of pru- 
dently calculating the wisest national 
course. 


When we 


overlooking some remedy that appeals to 


criticize our 
us, we miss the point that this remedy 
has not been overlooked. It has occurred 
to our statesmen, but has been rejected 
for what may be good and sufficient cause. 
If citizens, before advocating a_ policy, 
took into account possible objections to 
that policy, public discussion of foreign 
affairs could be more fruitful. 

What we would like to see done in for- 
eign policy may not be what, under all 
the circumstances, ought to be done. 
After World War LI, eager for peace and 


normalcy, most of us wanted to “bring 





Entering the Department of State after complet- 
ing a doctorate in political science at Columbia 
and teaching at her alma mater, Smith College, 
Dorothy Fosdick was a member of the De part- 
ment’s Policy Planning Staff, 1948-1953. On 
a Rocleefe ller Foundation Grant, Miss Fosdick 
wrote Common Sense and World Affairs, to be 
published by Harcourt, Brace in January 
1955. She ts currently contributing to the New 
York Times and serving as editorial consultant 
in the Public Affairs Dir iston of NBC, 


statesmen for 


the boys home,” demobilize and cut our 
armaments production to the bone. Once 
this had been accomplished, however, we 
regretted it. To buttress the free world 
against Soviet expansionist designs, we 
had to send the boys back to Kurope and 
revive armaments ] roduction. 

Should 


heartened by the 


a majority of Americans, dis- 


trials and tribulations 
of managing our alliances, prefer to retire 
to a “Fortress America,” letting Europe 
and South Asia fall to the Kremlin, this 
policy would not thereby be sound. What 
we prefer to do is not necessarily what it 
is sensible to do. Wishes are one thing, 
but adequate policies are another. 


Why not Chiang Kai-shek 


to bomb the Chinese mainland? That idea 


encourage 


appeals to many people. Why not turn 
Nationalist 
planes and with our bombs, and give the 


Chinese pilots loose in our 


Red Chinese a pounding? 
This possibility has occurred to Secre- 
taries of State in both 


Republican administrations 


Democratic and 
they 
have turned it down. They have done so 


and 


because the consequences of a policy are 
what the circum- 
Nationalist Chi- 
nese to bomb the mainland would not be 
helpful. The Red Chinese could be ex- 


pected to react to a 


count, and under all 


stances unleashing the 


bombing of their 


territory the way we would react to a 


bombing of ours. Retaliation against For 
mosa could be counted on. Would we then 
eall off the back 


raids, down and lose 
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face? Or would we counter-retaliate and 
In either event, we 
would be worse off than if we had never 
prompted the raids at all. Should we step 


increase the raids? 


up the bombing missions the risk would 
that the 
treaty of 


Kremlin would 
mutual 
which pledges it to come to the defense 
of Red China in the event of attack, for 


not to honor its word would call in ques- 


be enormous 


honor the assistance 


tion every pledge the Kremlin has made 
within its own empire. 

Syngman Rhee revealed in his speech 
before Congress what is involved. He said 
Red China 
would: be the initial stage of a Soviet- 
American war, just what some National 


an aerial bombardment of 


Chinese and Korean patriots want, be- 
cause they see no prospect for their own 
national aspirations except in the social 
chaos on the other side of World War ILL. 
While the Russians 


intercontinental 


may not want an 


nuclear war, 


than we do, it is possible for us to blunder 


any more 


into one. Fortunately, a consideration of 


consequences causes our statesmen to 


discard most foolhardy suggestions. 


Way not endorse unequivocally the as- 


pirations of colonial peoples for self- 
government? This step appeals to those 
who stand in the tradition of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Why not be counted 
without qualification against colonialism? 
This possibility has suggested itself to 
Secretaries of State, but both Democratic 
and Republican Administrations reject it. 
Why? 

The heart of America’s problem is to 
prevent the balance of power in the world 
from shifting against us, and to the ad- 
vantage of the Sino-Soviet Empire. We 
want to encourage conditions which help 
old and new nations to make their inde- 
pendence effective in the face of Soviet 
imperialism. Independence for a_partic- 
ular colonial area may not be a_ boon 
either to the native peoples or to the free 
world as a whole if the new state — small, 
detached, and unprotected — proves vul- 
nerable to communism. Some areas can 
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be turned loose sooner than others, but 
are we really in favor of relinquishing our 
own bases in the South Pacific Islands, 
or seeing the British hand over Hong 
Kong to Red China? 

We must encourage native nationalist 
movements in colonial areas to believe 
that they have a chance for a self-respect- 
ing and a meaningful future on this side 
of the Iron Curtain — but the qualifica- 
tions introduced into the recent Pacific 
*independ- 
ence for all countries whose people desire 


Charter are not arbitrary 


it and are able to undertake its responsi- 
bilities.” Statesmen who frankly face the 
dilemma of the colonial problem are not 
so much lacking in vision as exhibiting 


common sense, 


Win not initiate a multi-billion-dollar 
aid program for underdeveloped coun- 
tries? This proposal is attractive to many 
people. Why not save people from starva- 
tion, disease, and illiteracy by such a 
generous and dramatic move? 

Dollar-aid programs in very large fig- 
ures have been contemplated for under- 
developed areas by both administrations, 
but they have never been implemented. 
The chief reason is that a great quantity 
of dollars pumped into the economy of an 
underdeveloped country can do more 
damage than good. Dollars in quantity 
can be safely used to buy supplies and 
machinery in this country and to pay 
American personnel, but not to pay na- 
tive labor and buy local materials. When 
many dollars available to be 
turned into native currency, without the 


too are 
country’s receiving extra imports, infla- 
tion occurs. The local population has ad- 
ditional money to spend, but no new 
commodities to buy, so prices go up and 
the currency is debased. 

A US dollar-aid program up to 
billion dollars could probably be effec- 
tively spent, in conjunction with pro- 


one 


grams to lower tariff barriers, to step up 
private investment, and to encourage in- 
ternational loans. A multi-billion-dollar 
aid program under present circumstances, 
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however, is not practical. America’s proper 
concern is not to look generous before the 
world but to be helpful. 

Careful and prudent calculation of con- 
sequences is the essence of statesmanship. 
Secretaries of State cannot their 
private predilections into state papers. 
Arguments on behalf of a line of action 
must be confronted by arguments against 


write 


it, the risks of one alternative weighed 
against the risks of another. Opinions are 
easy to come by, but a wise policy has to 
be sweated out. As Charles Burton Mar- 
shall says, “there are no experts in world 
affairs — there are only those who, by 
having to deal responsibly with affairs of 
state, have overcome the ignorance of 


their own ignorance.” 


It is congenial to all the requirements 
of our time that each one of us now prac- 
tice the art of statesmanship, asking our- 
selves, before stating an opinion, why a 
responsible government official might re- 


ject it, and so subjecting our own prefer- 


ences to criticism. We will not always 
come to the same conclusions as our 
statesmen. Secretaries of State, with all 
their concern to develop wise policies, 
make Citi 
zens find it essential to raise doubts, urge 
reappraisals, and propose new initiatives. 
But the greater the number of citizens 
who pul aside their preferences in favor of 
considered judgments, the better the 
chance that our public debates will set us 
forward. 


sometimes unwise decisions. 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY by 





WOMEN in the world of finance 


BY CATHERINE B. CLEARY 


eS. of AAUW. have begun to 
LVI explore the financial world in’ the 
last few years through their Money Man- 


Portfolio 
their Changing 


agement and more recently 


through Times Finance 
Folder. 

The enthusiasm with which these study 
the 


tremendous interest women have in their 


materials have been received shows 
individual and family financial problems 
That interest is not surprising when you 


look at 


money women spend and control. 


the statistics on the amount of 
In many families the wives not only 
the budget for ordinary living 
expenses but also take an active rcle in 
planning the investment of savings. These 
that 
penetrable mystery about financial mat- 


manage 


women are finding there is no im- 


and 
investments are fascinating subjects with 


ters, that on the contrary, money 


great appeal to the feminine mind. 

A basic knowledge of money manage- 
ment has given women a greater sense of 
security, for tends to 


anyone worry 


Miss Cathe rir e Cle 
Assistant 


iry in 1953 was appointed 
of the United States, and 
six months later became Assistant to the 
tary of the Treasury. ifter 
Treasury for a year, 
Milwaukee. where 
First Wi CONS IN 


former president 


Treasurer 
Secre 
serving in the 
she resigned to return to 
she is a vice presule nt of the 
Trust Company. 
f the National A 
Bank Women ! graduate of the l 
Chicago, with a lau degree from the University 


of Wisconsin. she AAUW. 
70 


She is a 
wiation of 


riversity of 


a member of 


about things she doesn’t understand. The 
her financial 
picture will be if anything happens to her 
husband and 
children 


woman who knows what 
who understands how her 
will be cared for if something 
should happen to both parents, has the 
freedom from worry, the inner sense of 
security, that are an essential part of any 
program of financial security. 

The experience A AUW> members have 


had in studying personal finances seems 
to me to suggest a further development. 


Careers for Women 


If money management is a subject which 
women can understand and even enjoy, 
why haven’t more women — and_ speci- 
fically more women college graduates 

pursued careers in this field? This ques- 
tion, | believe, deserves serious study by 
institutions. 
It also should be of interest to AAUW 
and groups) which concerned 
with the status of women. It is part of the 


both colleges and financial 


other are 
broader problem of helping women with 
college training find satisfying work in 
the business as well as the academic world. 

There are almost no statistics available 
on the number of women holding positions 
of responsibility in financial firms or 
institutions, except for banking. This lack 
of evidence as to the type of work women 
are doing means that there is no factual 
basis for showing young women the career 
opportunities in the financial field, and 
that there is no factual material to show 
women can do. In 

the effective 
ways to combat prejudice against women 


management what 


my opinion, one of most 
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in executive positions is to show how well 
One 
concrete example is worth thousands of 


women are filling those positions. 


words of theoretical argument. 
Milwaukee 
AAUW member) be 
New York Stock 
announced that 
than half a dozen 
women in the whole country to hold such 


Several years ago when a 
woman (an active 
came a partner in a 
Exchange firm, it was 


she was one of less 
a position. There are other women (not 
partners) who sell stocks and bonds and 
advise customers on investments, but the 
number is relatively small. From my own 
that the 


pursued careers 


observation, I can say women 
who have successfully 
in this field have found them most satisfy 
ing, not just in monetary reward but in 
serving a large and loyal group of cus 


tomers who count on their counsel. 


Life Insurance 

Selling life insurance would seem to be 
The 
people buy life insurance, the purposes 
for which life will be 


spent in the average family, are a part of 


a “natural” for women. reasons 


insurance money 
every woman's experience. What's more, 
the insurance agent can fix her own work- 
ing hours, and if she is successful, earns 
income. She 


a_ better-than-average can 


pursue her career wherever she moves. 
She is paid exactly the same commissions 
as men. Yet, the latest figures show there 
are just 6,700 women life insurance agents 
“as opposed to 169,100 men. 

Here again, experience shows that 
women can succeed. Eighteen women are 
members of the 1954 Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, which means that 
each of them sold over $1,000,000 worth 
of life insurance in one vear. Many times 
that the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table. 
Last the Eastern Underwriter. a 


weekly insurance newspaper, ran a story 


number belong to 
year 


about a woman life insurance agent in 


Montana. A 


er ees ; 
major in French!), an 


graduate (with a 


AAUW 


and mother of four young children, she 


ce lege 


member, 


was a member of the Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table in every one of her 
first four years in the business. She says 


her major interest apart from her family 


is “promoting women.” She says: 


I think women have so darned much on the 
ball; the only thing they lack is confidence. 
the vill that, 
and a great flood of womanpower will be made 
And we'll all be better off for it. 


Some day “grow” enough of 


available. 


offices of life 
distinguished 


insurance 
the 
agency or field force, a few women have 


In the home 


companies, as from 
attained positions of great responsibility. 
607 


life insurance companies revealed only 


\ 1951 questionnaire answered by 


directors or officers or both. 
An additional 


as junior officers or appointive officers. 


95 women 


100 women were classified 


Many women officers of stock companies 
hold their titles solely because of a sub- 
stantial stock interest. Most of the other 
successful women executives are special 
lists, — lawyers, registered nurses, actu- 
aries, personnel] managers, ete. 

Women hold positions of responsibility 
in some of the associations sponsored by 
life insurance companies. Of this group, 
Marion Stevens Eberly, director of the 
Women’s the Institute of 
Life Insurance, is best known to AAUW 
the leadership and 
the 
Management 


Division of 


members because of 
assistance she gave in preparation 
of AAUW’s Money Port- 
folio. Mrs. Eberly’s job is to give women 
from the life 
insurance business and to take back to the 


the information they seek 
business the points of view of women and 
their special interests. A terrific responsi 
bility but a terrific opportunity! 


“Lady Bankers” 


Thanks to the National 
Bank Women = and 


American 


Association of 
the 
Bankers Association, statistics 
the 
bank officers in this country. 


more ree ently 


are available on number of women 
that 
65.9 percent of all bank employees are 
women, but that only 9 percent of the 


The latest available figures show 
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bank officers are women. Titles held by 
women range from chairman of the board, 
president, and executive vice-president 
on down. For example, in 1951, out of 


6,013. women officers, there were: 27 
chairmen of the board, 96 presidents, 
337 vice-presidents, 532 cashiers. 

The title most frequently held by 


women is assistant cashier, which is, of 
course, the first step on the official ladder 
banks. In far 


women who have executive positions are 


in most too many 


Cases 


serving without title victims of the 
unwillingness of some banks to give a 


woman official status even though she is 


doing the same work as men officers. 


Women officers in banks today are 
engaged in every type of banking ac- 


tivity. They make loans; they handle 
bank operations, public relations, and 
personnel; they administer trusts: they 
develop new business; they do research. 
In large banks most women officers are 


specialists. In small banks the women, 


like their male colleagues, do a_ little 
bit of everything. 

The women bank executives I know 
have found banking a most satisfying 


career. Banks sell service. Women enjoy 
help other people, 


and the woman officer who lends a young 


an opportunity to 


couple money to buy a home, who ad- 


ministers a trust to care for a widow 


and educate her children, who gives a 
youngster her first job, gets a deep feeling 
of personal satisfaction from her work. 
It is not possible to say whether women 
are paid the same salary for the same 
work. In some banks they are; in some, 


they aren't. 


Educational Background 


What kind of education did these women 
who are now bank officers have to qualify 
them for executive positions? This is a 
question of more than academic interest. 
banks 
should look for potential women officers 


The answer may indicate where 


or perhaps that banks are not tapping 
what should be good sources of executive 
personnel 


and banks today are. seri- 


ay 


ne 
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ously concerned with their shortage of 
junior executives. Conversely, the answer 
may, and I believe does, show an over- 
looked field of opportunity for college 
women. 

The 
that 
officers today are 


available information indicates 
most of the women who are bank 
not college graduates. 

Several vears ago I surveyed 55 women 
bank officers in Wisconsin. I found that 
most of these women had started at the 
bottom of the ladder as voungsters just 
out of high school or business school and 
gradually achieved recognition. Only five 
of the 55 had graduated from college 
and just four more had attended college. 
Preliminary results of a recent survey 
the National Association of 
Bank Women show that out of 309 mem- 
bers holding the title of assistant cashier, 
Out of 


#1 vice-presidents, only four are college 


made by 


only 22 are college graduates. 
graduates. 

Education is not, of course, enough by 
itself to entitle any 


ment 


person to advance- 
number of 
that 


high 


However, a women 


banks 


sche UY »| 


officers themselves comment 
their 
graduates 


recrult women from 


and their men from college 
graduates. This educational differential 
with the undoubted fact that 


women and their employers do not take 


combined 
their careers seriously until a later age 
than men, has placed women under a 
severe handicap insofar as advancement 
to executive positions is concerned.! 

It is my firm conviction that the finan- 
cial world needs more qualified women 
and that 
women will find in such positions tre- 


in positions of responsibility 


mendously satisfying careers. The prob- 
lem of bringing together the financial 
institutions and the qualified women is 
one which should be a challenge to an 


organization concerned with the status 
of women today. 


1 For an excellent study of the opportunities 
and hand aps of women in business, see 
Fuller and Batchelder, ‘“‘Opportunities for 
Women at the Administrative Level,’ Harvard 
Business Review, January-February 1953. 








Vocabulary of the 


Visual Arts 


BY THOMAS M. MESSER 


There are many reasons why one looks at 


ote Se 


art, collects art, or creates art. It may be because one 


recognizes a satisfying use of line. color, or mass. It may 


be because one experiences an emotional satis- 


faction which is not easily explained. The first 


reason is the one that primarily concerns us here. We 


VIEW THROUGH AN ARCHWAY 


plan to present a series of art features in the 


JOURNAL concerned with knowledge about art 


one s 


awareness of some of the elements such as color, and light. Mir. Thomas VI. Messer. 


director of exhibitions at the American Federation of Arts, has written this first article as 


pcr pie to basic elements in the 


visual arts — line, color, light, tex 
ture, mass and plane, motion. Let us look 
briefly at each and attempt a description 
rather than a definition 

LINE is surely the most basic. Children 
draw it in the sand; adults seribble it on 
pads with pen and pencil; man at the 
astonishing 


dawn of humanity reached 


artistic perfection as he covered cave 
dwellings with line drawings of hunters, 


bulls. 


cartoon falls back upon this simplest of 


cows, and Again in our age the 
artistic elements to formulate a basic idea 
or to tell a brief story. Finally, even the 
complex media of painting, sculpture, and 


vo back to the 


sketch, the blueprint rendered in line 


architecture ordinarily 


Co or, too, is basic. It is the great op 
posite of, the great complement to line. 
Where line fills in 
Where line ts relative 
height, 


defines area, color 


used to indicate 


color will show relative depth. 


an introduction to the series. — 


MLALS. 


Where line appeals to our sense of order, 


as it divides and organizes space, color 
speaks to our emotions as we react to its 
direct appeal. In the language of art his- 
tory, line is essentially classic; color, ro 
mantic. In musical terms, line is melody, 
color, harmony 

Licur is ever present, in varying de- 
for where it is not, we see 


Shade is reduced light. 


grees: nothing. 
Light appears in 
unshaded areas. 


drawing, set off against 


In painting we see it, concentrated, “4s in 


some Rembrandts where a face or the 
shimmer of an object emerges in brilliant 
splendor while everything else is) sub 
merged in darkness and mystery; 
light dazzles us Monet 
bathed in Sculpture 
natural light which plays upon surfaces 


Ilere we 


light not as an artistic but as a 


d fused, 
ll al landscape 
sunshine stands in 
and enters into its voids. refer to 
natural 
which, however, 


phenomenon becomes 


part of the aesthetic experience. Similarly 


» 
~ 
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with architecture, which in its individual 
form or in its composite city aspect re- 
flects the hours of day and night, the rays 
of the sun and the reflection of the lamp. 
Light, as it touches surfaces, stresses or 
reduces forms, flattens or deepens shapes, 
endowing them in the process with emo 
tional implications of clarity and strength 
on the one hand or diffusion and mystery 
on the other. 

TEXTURE is the surface quality of an 
object or of a work of art. The blank piece 
of paper has it, according to variations in 
grain. The smooth surface of an aluminum 
sculpture is unmistakably different from 
the heavily grained granite, regardless of 
subject or style. A heavy impasto on can- 
effect different 
that achieved by tempera painted on an 


vas has a textural from 
oak panel. Texture, like color and line, 
has emotional implications, causing through 
roughness or smoothness sensations which 
call be deliberately evoked and controlled. 
It corresponds in its effect to musical in 
struments, say, a trumpet and a saxo- 
phone, which, though they may play the 
and 


tune, will each cause distinct 


different reactions. 


same 


MI Ass AND PLANE lead us into the third 


dimension real or imaginary as the 


be. Line, 


although not confined to the flat surface, 


case may color, and texture, 


Mass and plane 


are demonstrable on it. 
imply depth, although this depth may be 


RECLINING FIGURE by H 
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due to an optical illusion 
but 


sculpture, for instance, connotes weight 


an apparent 
unreal dimension. Mass, in modern 
in a tangible sense, whereas plane often is 
pictorial, made up of lines which through 
the method of perspective (most typically 
the work of Italian 
painters) gives the appearance of depth. 


seen in Renaissance 
Plane, however, is also a sculptural and 
architectural element as it refers to spa- 
tial organization in these arts. 

Morton, in the real, physical sense of 
movement, exists in the visual arts in 
such examples as Calder’s mobiles, which 
hang suspended in their frail wire balance 
ready to change position at the slightest 
current or push. In most other instances 
unless you wish to think of water foun 
tains or fireworks in terms of a work of 
art), is indicated rather than 
executed, but frequently with such inten- 


movement 


sity that we feel our muscles tighten as 
we experience, from mere contemplation 
of a suitable subject, the sensation of 
walking, falling. Can 
think of the Last Judgments by Rubens 


running, or you 
without strongly experiencing the dizzi- 
ness of the plunge? Or, on a more abstract 
plane: Do not the 
Italian Futurists impress us with their 


some paintings by 


fluid and flexible balance, arousing in us 
an ideated sense of movement? 

These, then, are the elements which in 

their single or combined Impact make up 

the vocabulary of the visual arts. Let 

us note that we are not concerned with 

them as they appear in nature in their 

raw, unorganized, quantitative form, 

but only in their artistic application 

after they have been sifted and trans- 

formed into the vocabulary of visual 

expression. Take color, for example: 

it, of course, exists in every object, 

artistic or not. But color in a work of 

art has assumed new meaning as it Is 

balanced, applied exactly in the de- 

sired amount and intensity, and used 


for decorative and expressive pur- 


poses. Similarly, in all other cases, we 


must distinguish between their ele 


mental existence and their trans 








VOCABULARY 


formed meaning after or- 
artisti- 
cally valid relationships. 
But artisti- 
cally valid relationship? 
Those know 
either great artists or at 
fine 


ganization into 


what is an 


who are 


least connoisseurs, 
for it is the elusive sub- 
stance upon which our 
judgment of good or bad 


What 


guishes a masterpiece 


is based. distin- 
from a non-masterpiece 
or, on a lesser level, a fine 
work from a crude one, 
Is precisely the extent to 
which the 


discussed 


abstract ele- 


ments above 


used 


rs 


and combined 
into a pattern of visual 
perfection. 
But, you may ask, is this all? 
No, it is not; for with a great artist, 


are 


underlying universal verities, in them- 
selves great and significant, are communi- 
cated through line, color, or other ele- 
ments, as the case may be. Frequently, 
although not always, the subject matter 
is in some relation to these verities which 
the visual arts reflect. However, subject 
matter without artistic organization is 
impotent and can assume universal mean- 
ing only in the hands of a Rembrandt or 
Michelangelo. And these masters, for all 
their humanity and piety, for all their 
cosmic awareness and divination of eter- 
nity, must in the end communicate through 
the very elements that form the subject 
of our discussion. 

Granting this, then, where are the rules 
establishing relationships that will guar- 
antee visual perfection? Where can we 
find the recipe for great art? 

Nowhere, for it is hidden in the inex- 
plicable nature of genius who seems to 
possess it without knowing how to ac- 
count for it nor how to be without it. 

But if we watch very, very carefully, 
if we repeat move for move the motion 
of the master, can we not wrest from him 


OF THE VISUAL 


ARTS 


THE STARRY NIGHT by 


his secrets, can we not establish the code 
which thereafter would serve generation 
after generation? 

It has been tried. Leonardo’s disciples 
attempted to catch the smile of Mona 
Lisa but froze it on the lips of their images 
without ever approaching da Vinci's sub- 
lime invention. Greek temples are built 
in our time, reproducing stone for stone 
and measure for measure the Parthenon, 
vet they are dead marble weight while the 
ruins on the Acropolis shine forth through 
two and a half millenia. No, the spark of 
creation is indefinable 
ferable. 


The artistically valid relationship, then, 


and non-trans- 


is the secret of ageless genius. It rests with 
Botticelli as well as with Picasso, with 
Henry Moore as well as with Donatello. 
They all command obedience of the ar 
tistic through words 


elements never 


spoken before, through magic 


never 
tested by others. They impose their order 
like the old Goethe's 
while the hapless apprentices, the follow 


sorcerer In poem, 
ers throughout the ages, try desperately 
to memorize the formula, unable as they 
to find the 
within their reach. 


are substance which is not 





UNESCO’S 100 BIRTHDAY 


BY HELEN D. BRAGDON 


MONG the entire official group of the 
United Nations and its affiliated agen- 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization has 
the most acute 
growing pains in its childhood and the 


cies, 
doubtless experienced 


most varied prescriptions for its adoles- 
cence and adulthood. 

In the United States, 
tions range from proposed strangulation 


these prescrip- 


to the careful study, deliberations, and 
advice on the UNESCO program and proj- 
ects which emanate from the US National 
Commission for UNESCO. On the part of 
the American public, a patchwork variety 
of response including ignorance, disap- 
proval, or support makes particularly 
which a_ tenth 
call forth. The 
UNESCO, adopted in 
November 1945, came into effect in 1946. 
Therefore 1955-56 will be a year when a 


desirable the attention 
birthday 


constitution of 


will naturally 


careful analysis and evaluation are 
ticularly pertinent. 


par- 


The American Association of University 
Women, as one of the sixty organizations 
represented on the US National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO since its establishment, 
may wish to share in this evaluation as 
one way of fulfilling our legislative Item 
t: “Support of effective 
participation in and strengthening of the 
United Nations and its affiliated agen- 


cies. 


measures for 


How is the program of this vast organi- 


zation of over seventy member states 


The author of this report the General Director 
of AAUW is AAUW representative on the 
US Commission for UNESCO, and a member 
of the Commission’s Executive Committee. 


iO 


brought to a focus? A General Conference, 
held biennially in different parts of the 
world, wherein each member nation has a 
vote, decides the policies. An Executive 
Board of twenty members 
United States is elected 
from the delegates to this General Con- 
ference, acts for the pe riod between con- 


on which the 
represented ), 


ferences in certain matters and maintains 
supervision over the program as it is ad- 
ministered by the Secretariat. The work 
of the Secretariat in UNESCO House in 
Paris, under the Director 
divided into seven departments: Educa- 
Natural Social Sciences, 
Cultural Activities, Exchange of Persons, 
Mass Communication, and Technical As- 


General, is 


tion, Sciences, 


sistance. 

The mere outline of the program and 
pre ject s proposed under these seven classi- 
fications requires, for 1953-54, a 609-page 
book which is studied for months before 
recommendations are made by the US 
Commission either to the State Depart- 
ment or to the UNESCO Executive Com- 
mittee: You can therefore understand why 
only a few illustrations of this program 
can be given here. 


Education. — First it is hoped that 
every AAUW member knows of UNES- 
CO’s progrdm in Fundamental Education. 
This program goes beyond the fundamen- 
tals in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
badly as they are needed in themselves in 
a world where so many are still without 
these skills. It includes, as well, funda- 
mentals of health, of agriculture, of home 
economics, and of everyday living and 
citizenship. In connection with technical 
assistance programs, often with the World 
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Health Organization and the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization cooperating, Con- 
gressman Merrow and his recent Study 
Mission found projects operating in thirty- 
two countries in the Middle East, Latin 
America, Asia, Africa, and Europe. In 
these projects, the member nation, who 
must first request the aid, does much or 
all of the teaching and execution under 
guidance. Our congressional committee 
found that “countries readily receive an 
expert who is a member of an international 
team, sent by an organization of which 
the country is a member, when it would 
be more reluctant to receive bilateral aid 
from a particular country.” 


the best 
known scientific projects of UNESCO is 
the and research 
information on problems of the Arid Zone. 
We much water 
problems, but we may be unaware that 
UNESCO ts also sending out information 
on studies in Africa, India, Israel, Europe, 


Science. — Perhaps one of 


collection release of 


hear about our own 


and Australia on such concerns as reser- 
voir construction, the handling of over- 
grazed pastures, and drought resistant 


grains. 


Social Science. — In the social sciences, 
studies such 


international 


are being conducted on 
subjects as national and 
tensions, race problems, social problems 
of industrialization, and social and cul- 
tural aspects of population problems. 
International organization has been en- 
couraged in economics, political science, 


sociology, law, and other related fields. 


Culture. — In the area of cultural ac- 


tivities, no attempt is made to impose one 
culture upon another, but the program 
of emphasis upon the arts, letters, mu- 
seums, libraries, and circulating exhibits 
is a most important one. During 1953-54, 
the role of visual arts, music, and folk 
arts in education was stressed. 


Exchange Program. — In the exchange- 
of-persons program there are about one 
hundred fellowships a year in the 
UNESCO fields of activities, as well as 


studies on the evaluation of all exchange- 
of-persons programs. Moreover, visits by 
teams of distinguished professors are 
planned, to stimulate and assist instruc- 
tion and research. In science, three coun- 
cils have been formed for the development 
of international — scientific cooperation, 
wherein the work of science abstracting is 
scientific 


and international 


life stimulated. 


coordinated 


Those of you who have read the report 
of the which sent in 
1953 by President Eisenhower to study 
UNESCO will recall the first weakness 
pointed out: that UNESCO in its “ child- 
hood” period had been too diffuse in its 


committee was 


activities, that it needed a stronger system 
of priorities. This has also been the recom- 
mendation of the US National Commis- 
sion. One of the chief reasons for such a 
recommendation is the unbelievably small 
sum appropriated for the total program. 
The total is 13 millon dollars, of which 
the United States at present contributes 
three the UNESCO 
program proper, and less than five million 
including technical assistance and all extra 
costs. As the new booklet on UNESCO 
points out, the total United States con 
tribution is the equivalent of a three-cent 
postage stamp for the 
United States, or the equivalent in the 
United States of only a dozen miles of 


under million for 


each person in 


super-highway! 
At the meeting of the US Commission 
in Milwaukee last fall, a 


devoted to a discussion by a panel of 


session Was 
experts on the significance and possible 
effects of Russia’s joining UNESCO in 
April 1954, eight years after its founding. 
This new membership undoubtedly pre- 
sents a challenge, but it should be noted 
that there is no committee in UNESCO 
where any country may exercise a veto, 
as in the UN Security Council. In fact, 
in one of the first internationally attended 
meetings in which Russia participated, a 
proposal from her, inconsistent 
UNESCO policy, was voted down. 

From a study of the UNESCO pro- 


gram, the long-range international ob- 


with 


ee 
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jectives are fairly evident, such as the 
free flow of 


equalities in the educational process, and 


ideas, the reduction of in- 
the growth of tolerance and mutual under- 
standing. Dr. Walter Laves, a past chair- 
man of the US National 
has emphasized four ways in which our 
own national 
UNESCO 


peoples; it helps make American people 


(‘ommission, 


interests are served: 


also 


helps unite freedom-loving 
and their way of life better understood 
abroad; it helps sound economic develop- 
ment in friendly countries, furnishing the 
spearhead of a worldwide effort to eradi- 
cate illiteracy, establish universal edu- 
and promote vocational and 
technical training; and through UNESCO, 
we demonstrate our sympathy with the 


cation, 


aspirations of friendly peoples. 

The passage from the opening para- 
graphs of the UNESCO constitution, 
“since wars begin in the minds of men” 
is so often quoted, together with the 


vivid passage on the effects of war, that 


SET DESIGN FOR OTHELLO | 
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we may forget the shining light revealed 
in the remainder of the preamble, which 
can well guide our efforts. The Member 


States declare: 


that ignorance of each other's ways and lives 


has been a common throughout the 


mankind, of 


cause, 
that 


between the peoples of the world 


history of suspicion and 
mistrust 
through which their differences have all too 


often broken into war... . 


that the wide diffusion of culture, and the 
education of humanity for justice and liberty 
and peace are indispensable to the dignity of 
man and constitute a sacred duty which all 
the nations must fulfill in a spirit of mutual 


assistance and concern; 


that a based exclusively upon the 


political and economic arrangements of gov- 


peace 


ernments would not be a peace which could 


secure the unanimous, lasting and _ sincere 
support of the peoples of the world, and that 
the peace must therefore be founded, if it is 
not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral 


solidarity of mankind. 





Fellowships... 


their deeper meaning 


BY ADA COMSTOCK NOTESTEIN 


MPVAERE is a story of a charmingly candid 

lawyer who began his summing up of 
“First 1 shall 
shall declare the 
drive at the 


a case with these words: 
state the facts; next I 
law; third, 1 shall 
passions of the court.” 

On the subject of fellowships both the 
facts and the law are frequently set before 
the membership of the AAU W, sometimes 
in such eloquent addresses as those of 
Dorothy Helen White, some 


times more laconically in the reports of 


make a 


Rood and 


chairmen of committees, sometimes poign 
holders of fel- 


num be r of 


antly in the testimony of 
lowships. Almost every our 


JOURNAL carries some statement of the 


facts about our fellowship program or 
that 


say of the principles and methods which 


some explanation of its law is to 
govern the collection and administration 
of our funds; and on the lines and between 
the lines the attentive reader finds cause 
enough to be moved and stimulated. 

A deliberate effort 


a drive at the passions” 


make 
of our AAUW 


unnecessary as 


therefore to 


court would be well as 


The author speaks from knowledge of the difficul 
ties of women scholars. for her encouragement 
and wise counsel are gratefully remembered by 
many u ho were enrolle / at Radcliffe Colle ge in 
the years of her presidency 19. 23-43. Nhe 
was active in the { wiation of ¢ 

tlumnae, and when the (1 
Southern fssociation of ¢ 
1921. she was the first pre ley 

formed {AUW. More recently she 


on the AAUW Fellou ship fwards ( 


Hleqvate 
th the 


Women in 


merged u 
1} 
lege 
t of the newly 
erved 
nmittee, 


futile. That 
fectively 


been ef- 
what we 
Neverthe 
less, there are a few words, pe rhaps, to be 
about the 
support of fellowships. 


our fee lings have 


stirred is shown by 
have done and continue to do 
roots of 


sald emotional 


our 


\ good mani life I have 


that of all academic 


times In my 
heard myself saying 
projects those having to do with graduate 
work and students are hardest to finance, 
and hardest of all when the students are 
women. The laggard provision for gradu- 
ate students in many universities is serious 
hard Indeed, graduate 
students have often been called the step- 
children of and the kind of 
scholarship with which they occupy them- 


and to explain 


universities; 


selves gets a good deal of disparagement 
circle s. lt often 
far-fetched or concerned 


problems so exiguous that 


even In academu seems 
with 
the pundits 


title ~ of Ph.D. 


vague or 
themselves smile at the 
theses. 

The 


thought of as a 


graduate student as a type is 
gangling fellow, earnest 
and preoccupied, with little regard for 
his own that of 


species Is 


and less for 
the female of the 


deseribe dl in 


comfort 
others: and 
often 


more belittling. 


terms that are 


One 


even 
may cite the pro- 
fessor hero or scapegoat of “The 
‘Tea House of the August Moon” 
example of the popular conception of the 
sf holar } 

Yet though these 
linger, they are on the wane 


AAUW fellowship program ha 


dispel them as 


as al 


misinte rpre tations 
Qur own 
helpe d to 


Thi rib rs have followe d, 


with pride and a sense of vicarious 


achievement, the careers of women schol- 


i9 
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ars who have owed something of their 
opportunity to our fellowship aid. 
Although the AAUW fellowship pro- 
gram is part of a general movement to 
aid scholarship which has been gaining 
the 
through the years, its history is longer, 


momentum across country and 
steadier and more symmetrical than that 
of most efforts of the kind. 

Qur parent organization, the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae, recognized 
from the beginning that higher education 
for women could not stop with the bache- 
lor’s degree, and that one of its functions 
must be to provide means for talented 
women to go farther. 

There are many strands in the cord 
which has held us to that function. Some 
women, looking back on their undergradu- 
ate life, have realized that their ultimate 
gratitude and reverence went to those who 
taught them, and have consequently seen 
in our fellowship program a way to main- 
tain the succession of able teachers. Some, 
not scholars themselves, have caught 
glimpses enough of some field of knowl- 
edge to wish to see other women go for- 
ward in it. Others, feeling that despite all 
the battles that 


have still less chance than men to put 


have been won, women 


their brains to work in research and dis- 
covery, see in our fellowships a direct 
means of narrowing the discrepancy. 
Strongest of all in the minds of those 
who have been our officers and moving 
spirits has been the realization that the 
influence of an organization of university 
women depends, in considerable measure, 
on the achievement of women in the high- 
est reaches of scholarship. If it is not to be 
a kind of ladies auxiliary it must relate 
itself to the effort of universities to dis- 
cover and develop the exceptional stu- 
dent, and to extend the area of knowledge. 
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Indeed, Mary Lyon and Matthew Vas- 
sar and Elizabeth Cary Agassiz and the 
other pioneers who founded colleges for 
women and opened university doors to 
them helped to loose a force of which they 
could hardly have dreamed! They could 
not perhaps they 
would not have entirely approved, the 


have foreseen, and 
changing role of women in society, brought 
about in large part by the education they 
fought for; but they would be gratified, I 
am sure, by the persistence of a little 
flame which was certainly a flame of their 
lighting. 

They saw with idealistic vision not only 
the undeveloped abilities of women but 
the spiritual release inherent in the search 
for knowledge. That imaginative concept 
lurks, I think, in all of us and finds its 
most exact expression in our fellowship 
program. 

As our conventions have rolled around 
I have wondered why the fellowship din- 
ner or meeting has so often been the high 
light of the usually 
brought forward grant-holders from other 
countries; and that connection in the 
AAUW between the fellowship program 
the work in 
may be a clue to the “passion” which so 


oceasion. It has 


and international relations 
far has not failed us. Both carry us beyond 
the nearer objectives we set for ourselves 
in our daily lives and in our communities 
and suggest the ultimate values and the 
final purposes to which we so seldom have 
time to lift our eves. 

Such the 


truth and the brotherhood of man become 


abstractions as search for 
fora moment almost tangible, and rouse in 
us an emotion not unlike that of the artist 
or poet. That response, as you and I have 
seen it again and again, accounts, I think, 
for our constancy in the program of fel- 
lowships. 








**We Choose the Future’’ 


... the AAUW 1955 convention 


The Theme 


Underscoring the significance of the bi- 
ennial convention and of all the work of 
the Association that follows, the theme for 
the Los Angeles meeting is: “We choose 
the future.” 

Seventy-two vears ago seventeen women 
American 
future, which we are 
living now in the American Association of 
University Women. 

That future, which they now 
includes more than 131,000 women, grad- 
uates of 363 and 
That future has included improvement of 


of vision, graduates of eight 


( olleges, chose a 


chose, 


colleges universities. 


school systems at all levels; increased 
educational opportunities for women and 
recognition for them on boards of trustees, 
in administrative positions, on college 
and university faculties; the establishment 
of a million-dollar fellowship endowment 
fund; the opportunity, through fellow- 
ships, for almost six hundred women to 
pursue advanced research programs which 
have made contributions to human knowl- 
edge and welfare beyond any possibility 
of measuring; the opportunity for several] 


hundred women from thirty foreign coun- 


tries to study in the United States, with 
all the implications that carries for con 
tributions to the welfare of their own 
countries and for building international 
understanding; friendly collaboration 
from all 
over the world; a continuing program of 


with other university women 
study in many areas leading to intelligent 
action; influence on local, 
even international 

levels; stimulation of creative work in 
the various fields of the fine arts; improve 
ment in the status of women, political, 
economic, and social; all this, and more. 

No one would claim that all this prog 
ress is due solely to the choices those 
1882: but no 
one can deny that their choices and those 
made by us, their followers, down through 
the years, have exerted influences which 
reach to the far corners of the world and 
which cast their shadows down the corri 
dors of time. 

We meet again in Los Angeles in 1955. 
Let our choices be wise! We Choose the 
Future! 


legislation at 


state, national yes, 


seventeen women made in 


Eunice CarMICHAEL ROBERTS 
Chairman, 1955 Convention 


Program (Committee 


Convention Facts 


Place: Los Angeles, California 
Time: June 27—July 1, 1955 


the course for the 
American Association of University 


Business: setting 
Women for the coming two years, in 
basic principles, program, legislation, 
membership standards, organization. 


Inspiration and information: distinguished 


speakers in each phase of AAUW inter- 


ests; discussion of plans and problems 
from branch to level. 
Some especially enjoyable “extras” are 


in the planning stage. 


international 


The program plans. Organization — similar 
to that in Minneapolis, with program 
presentation in charge of the respective 
subject-matter committees, followed at 
the 


items. Workshops 


same session by related business 


on a somewhat dif- 
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ferent plan, including a model board 
meeting and a general question-and- 
answer period. 


Conferences opportunities for individ- 


ual conferences with staff members. 


Hotels: headquarters hotel — the Statler, 
modern, air-conditioned, colorful, within 
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easy walking distance of the Embassy 
Auditorium, where convention meetings 
will be held. The application blank for 
reservations, page 110, lists other near- 
by hotels‘and rates. 


What to see: told in the following pages, 
with plenty of how-to-see-it informa- 
tion. 


Los Angeles Invites You... 


Members of AAUW — are you all busy 
making plans for your visit to Los An- 
geles next June? We of the hostess branch, 
and the thirteen other branches in Los 
Angeles County that are assisting, hope 
you are. We are looking forward to having 
you with us at the 1955 
June 27—July 1. 


You who have been in Southern Cali- 


convention, 


fornia know that vacation opportunities 
are numerous. Our warm days and cool 
nights make work a pleasure and _ pleas- 


ures without number a joy. Our local 
taking 


care of innumerable details to assure a 


management committee is busy 


smooth-running convention. 

On Sunday night the 
Angeles Branch is planning an informal 
Open House for the delegates. We cor- 
dially invite each of you to be with us 


June 26, Los 


that evening so that we may greet you in 
person. 

ANTOINETTE RANSOM 

Pre sident, Los Ange le s Branch 


Where and How for Convention Sightseers 


If your time in Los Angeles will be limited 
to convention week, special AAUW tours 
are being arranged that will not interfere 
with convention business. Information on 
these special tours, which will include 
educational and art centers, may be ob 
tained upon your arrival, or in advance by 
writing to the Tours Chairman, Miss 
Madge W. Sproull, 1837 North Alexan- 
dria Avenue, Hollywood 27, California. 

Before and after the convention, tours 
are available daily from all leading hotels. 
Information may be obtained by writing 
Tanner Motor Tours, 1207 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles, California. For longer 
tours write to Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
560 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, 
California. Either company will make up 
an itinerary and quote rates for any 
special trips you may wish to take locally, 
or through nearby states. 
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Comprehensive information on “What 
to do and how there in Southern 
California” may be had by writing to the 
All-Year Club Free Visitors’ Bureau, 517 
West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. This is a 


to get 


non-profit Community 
Tourist Organization, and their experts 
will help you plan trips via public trans- 
portation to conform with your special 
interests and desires. The Los Angeles 
County Chamber of 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, California, 
will also supply you with information 
about our city and county, and don’t 


Commerce, 


forget to consult your own local travel 
agencies for other points of interest. 
“Meeting up” with other delegates en 
route to the convention always adds zest 
to the cross-country trip. Be sure to see 
the travel announcements on pages 111 


and 115. 





Los 


Angeles ee @ 


the city 


that stretches the 


imagination 


BY ELLORA MILLER 


rower biennial convention of the Amert- 
| can Association of University Women 
will be held in fantastic Los Angeles at 
the end. of Whether 


to stay a few days, a couple of 


June. you plan 
only 
weeks, or several months don’t expect 
to see all of it. You can’t. But you can 


will take for a 


lifetime of mulling over. 


and home memories 
The city shaped by the invention of 
the automobile, Los Angeles has spread 
out rather than up as did the older sky- 
scraper communities. With a population 
of 4,000,000 growing 1,300 larger every 
day, and with an area of more than 4,000 
square miles, Los Angeles County includes 
deserts, beaches, three mountain ranges, 
factories and oil fields, the world’s greatest 
man-made harbor, citrus and other pro- 
duce that make it one of the richest 
agricultural counties in the United States, 
the world’s movie, radio, and television 
capital remnants of a 
culture predating the Revolution. 


These are some 


and Spanish 
want 
and all 
are within easy reach by public transpor- 
tation: 


musts you will 


to see in Los Angeles itself 


Mrs. Ellora Miller, a member of the Los Angeles 
Branch, is editor of The Baton, magazine of 
Phi Beta, national professional fraternity of 
MUSIC and speech. 


The hub of the television world is the 
intersection of Sunset Boulevard and 
Vine Street, where NBC, CBS, ABC, and 
the Mutual Broadcasting Company pro- 
vide tours through their imposing build- 
ings and tickets to their broadcasts. 

Two. blocks that theoretical 
“center” of the motion picture industry: 
Hollywood-and-Vine. A short 
west are the Egyptian Theatre and the 
Chinese Theatre, birthplaces of the pre 


north is 


distance 


miere — complete with klieg lights, limou 
full of 
The Chinese Theatre’s courtyard bears 
hand foot 
past and present. 

Paramount, RKO, and Columbia stu- 
dios are in Holly wood. Others are spread 

the Fernando Valley 
to Culver City. Conducted 
tours through the studios are the only 


sines, stars, and bleachers fans. 


and prints of Hollywood's 


vreal 


out toward San 


and west 
way to glimpse pictures-in-the-making. 

Reaching from downtown Los Angeles 
through Boulevard 
becomes “The Strip,” dotted with theat- 


Hollywood, Sunset 


rical agencies, shops of famous designers, 
and night clubs, before making its cur- 
vaceous way through Beverly Hills and 
Bel-Air 
and the most expensive residential real 
estate in the world), to the University 
of California at Los Angeles with its vast 
campus still growing under a $45,000,000 
building program planned to accommo- 
date 20,000 students. 


home of dozens of movie stars 
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The Farmer’s Market, though techni- 
cally not in Hollywood, is certainly deep 
in its fringe. Here you may civose foods 
of fifteen nations, buy imports from every 
country we're speaking to, have your 
eyeglasses repaired, cash a check, drink 
a glass of pomegranate juice, talk to 
a Myna bird that really talks back, see 
Greta Garbo test a stringbean’s snap or 


Zsa Zsa have 


your hair done, buy a cheese from home, 


Gabor ordering salami, 


watch a cake being decorated with men 
Mars, get a_ bottle 
prescription, but 


no dogs allowed, not even movie 


from and bird, or 


fill a 


Lassie 


you won't see 
stars. 

Griffith Park is the largest city park 
in the with 4,000 
acres where deer graze within sight of 
the City Hall. The Planetarium 
Observatory has a magnificent 


nation, mountainous 
and 
exhibit 
of mechanically animated displays show- 
ing everything from the rotation of the 
planets to the operation of drilling for 
oil; the nightly lectures in the Plane- 
tarium, followed by a tour of the Observ- 
atory, are a fascinating experience. The 
Greek Theatre is noted for its fine out- 
door light 
ballet; you'll want a light coat, even in 


July. 


Hollywood Bowl’s “Symphonies under 


productions of operas and 


the Stars”? draw an audience of 250,000 


every surmmmer, 
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Fabulous Wilshire Boulevard 


Leading from downtown Los Angeles to 
the Pacific Santa Monica, 
Wilshire Boulevard MacArthur 
Park (where you can stop for a_ boat 
ride or feed the Swalis and ducks), passes 
the 
world, goes to the smartest shops and 


Ocean in 


CTOSSeS 


some of the most famous hotels in 
stores this side of a dream. 

Less than 200 yards from the frantic 
traffic of Wilshire the La 
Brea Tar Pits that trapped mastodons 
more than 100,000 years ago still bubble 
away. The park surrounding the pools 


Boulevard, 


is peopled by life-sized replicas of the 
tar’s frightening victims. 


Downtown Los {ngeles 


The Plaza, birthplace of the pueblo that 
grew into a crazy-quilt metropolis, has 
the original adobe church that was the 
first in the city. Adjoining the Plaza is 
Olvera Street with its sidewalk 
vendors of all things Mexican from pot- 
tery to jewelry to telling and 


cafes, 


fortune 
tamales. 

A few blocks east is New Chinatown, 
which replaced Old Chinatown with the 
building of the Union Station and the 
Neon-decorated pagoda 
strange but colorful anach- 
Excellent Chinese 
Oriental gift shops are found here. 


new freeways. 


re offs are a 
and 


ronism. culsine 


Approach to University of California at Los A nge les 
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Ten minutes southwest of 
downtown Los Angeles is the 
of the University of 
California 
28,”" the 
television 


campus 
Southern 
* Channel 


cational 


with its 
first edu- 
station in 
Southern California. Adjoining 
the campus is Exposition Park 
with its magnificent formal rose 
gardens, and the Los Angeles 
County Museum (its excellent 
exhibits include fossils dug from 
the La Brea Tar Pits). 

Nearby is the greatest and 
richest Greek Orthodox Cathe- 
dral in this hemisphere, Saint 
Sophia’s, an example of fine 
church architecture. 


Round about Los 


Fifteen from Los 
Angeles via the Arroyo Seco Freeway, 


{ngeles 


minutes downtown 
Pasadena is the home of far-famed Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, the Pas- 
adena Community the 
Rose Bowl. 

In nearby San Marino is the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, famous for its 
rare 


Playhouse, and 


collections of documents, manu- 
and for its immense 
botanical gardens and the originals of 
Gainsborough’s Pinky and The Blue Boy. 

A few 
dale’s tremendous Forest Lawn Memorial 
Park is noted for its magnificent art 
works, for its Wee Kirk of the Heather, 
and for the Little Church of the Flowers. 

Within a radius of 35 miles from down- 


scripts, and books 


miles west of Pasadena, Glen- 


town Los Angeles are the movie colony 
at Malibu Beach, Santa Monica with its 
magnificent Palisades looking out over 
the Pacific Ocean, Ocean Park and Venice 
(the and 
would-be muscle-men), Palos Verdes with 
the new all-glass Swedenborgian Church 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, and 
Long Beach with its oil wells and its 
Rainbow Pier 3,800 feet over the sea. 
Farther south is Laguna Beach 
whose Art Festival is known throughout 
the world; San Juan Capistrano and its 


““muscle-beach” of acrobats 


ANGELES 


Avalon Bay South Catalina Island. 


Mission 
every 
Diego 


to which the swallows return 
and San 


home of the US 


year on the same day; 
Pacific Coast 


Navy, famed for one of the most fascinat- 
ing zoos in the world, for its 1,400-acre 
Balboa Park with its subtropical flowers 


and trees —a front door to Tijuana. 

A few miles from San Diego is Palomar 
Observatory, home of the 200-inch tele- 
scope, whose mirror was ground at the 
California Institute of Technology. 

North a hundred miles from Los Angeles 
is Santa Barbara with its fine Spanish- 


Moorish beautiful 


vacht magnificent 


Courthouse, homes, 


harbor, gardens and 


its Mission, whose altar light has never 
gone out in more than 150 years. 
Developed by Wrigley of the chewing 
fortune, Island is the 
paradise. It is an hour's 
trip by interurban train from Los Angeles 


gum Catalina 


vacationers 


to the harbor, where the Catalina excur- 
sion boats cross the thirty-mile channel 
to one of the loveliest yacht harbors in 
the world. The glass-bottomed boat trip 
around the island over tremendous under- 
water forests of sea trees with many- 
colored and strange fish weaving in and 
out, the incredible tropical Bird Farms, 
the herds of seals barking like a troupe 
of ham-actors in their glee to greet each 
new audience — to capture all this you'll 


want to take lots of color film with you! 


0 
oOo 





A Page of Fellowship Turnabouts 


> Ruth Watanabe, who held the Pennsyl- 
vania-Delaware 1949-50, 


gladdened the hearts of everyone con- 


fellowship in 


nected with the program by sending a 
contribution of $500 to the Fellowship 
Endowment Fund. Writing that she could 
not have completed her research without 
the AAUW award, 


that only a person in similar circum- 


she added: “I am sure 


stances can know how much the fellowship 
was appreciated.” 


> Margherita de 


national 


1952-53 inter- 
from Holland, left the 
bicycle she bought in this country to be 
sold to benefit the program. The fellow- 
ship-grant fund in Boston thus profited 


by $35. 


Koster, 


grantee 


> Olga M. van Andel, also of Holland, 
who held the Mary E. Woolley Fellowship 
in 1953-54, 
complete her academic Vear in this coun- 
try with a surplus of $150. Instead of 


was provident enough to 


turning it into all the purchases she could 
not have made in Holland, she returned 
the amount to the AAUW_ fellowship 
fund. “I do not mean to pay the AAUW 
back in this way: the things I enjoyed and 
gained from this year cannot be paid back 
But I would be glad,” she 
writes, “to make a contribution so that 


in money. or 
somebody else ay have the same oppor- 
tunity as I.” 


ee Receipt of the questionnaire sent to all 
former fellows brought to the mind of one 
her wish to express to the AAUW some 
appreciation of the award made to her 
several Vears ago. The desire was deep- 
ened by the fact that because of family 
and other obligations she had never been 
able to achieve the goal she had set for 
the world. She 
therefore sent a check for $500 with this 
comment: “And best wishes to your pro- 


herself in educational 


gram to which I am happy to contribute 
in this way, at least.” 


Twenty Norwegians Offer Grant for AAUW Member 


“Tt is a great pleasure,” began the an- 
nouncement that arrived just in time 
for this issue of the JouRNAL, “to in- 
form you that former AAUW grantees 
in Norway have contributed a sum 
large enough to invite a member of 
your association to spend some months 
of study in our country. We think the 
member should be one who is to be in 
Europe next year, as the grant will not 
cover travel expenses.” 

The twenty 
who have 


former grant-holders 
this grant 
mentioned the six weeks credit course 
for American students given at the 
University of Oslo, from July 2 to 
August 13, as one the candidate might 


made possible 


enjoy. Or she might prefer to pursue a 
the regular term 
which starts September 15. Whatever 
2000 Norwegian 
“modest living ex- 


special interest in 
the choice, the grant 
crowns) will cover 
penses”’ for about three months. 
Applicants 


only” 


students 
should write for application 
forms, addressing their requests to 
Norwegian Grant, AAUW, 1634 Eve 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Since 
completed applications and all letters of 
recommendation AAUW 


Headquarters before February 1, we 


“advanced 


must reach 


urge vou to write as soon as possible 


if vou are interested in applying for the 
Norwegian Grant. 
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S and R Committee 


i progress report 
on the general 


education standard 


s AAUW memsers know, the Minne- 
A apolis convention in 1953 was asked 
to consider whether the Association should 
retain the requirement concerning general 
education which is the standard for degree 
approval. (For the benefit of new members 
it should be explained that only approved 
degrees, from approved institutions, qual- 
ify a graduate for AAUW membership. 
The standards for approval were discussed 
in the October 1954, 
19-22.) 


Instead of deciding the direct question 


JOURNAL, pages 


of retaining the present general education 
requirement, the Minneapolis convention 
voted to refer the matter back to the 
Committee on Standards and Recogni- 
tion, “with instructions to seek and evolve 
a satisfactory substitute for our present 
procedure, and to report the results of 
their study with recommendations to the 
next biennial convention.” 

The committee took these instructions 
most seriously, and has worked diligently, 
imaginatively, and long to develop “a 
that will 
be more effective in carrying out the 
AAUW’s strong desire to support liberal 
education as a foundation element in all 
higher education. 

Parenthetically, it should be stated that 
since the words * general education” were 
first used in stating AAUW principles, 
they have taken on a technical meaning 


satisfactory substitute’’ — one 


in academic circles. There is no doubt, 
however, that for AAUW no technicality 
was intended; rather, it is clear that the 
Association has had in mind liberalizing 
content based on study of the three great 
areas of the hu- 


human knowledge, 


the 


sciences. Today’s term 


natural and social 
“liberal educa 
tion’’ more nearly fits this basic concept. 

At this point it may be of interest to 
note the recent 
General Hubert 


manities, and 


of Lieutenant 
R. Harmon, head of the 
new air academy, as reported in the New 


York Ti mes: 


statement 


. flying will be a secondary, though essen 
tial part of the The 
primary emphasis will be on the humanities, 
Fach cadet 
will be required to take three years of English 
and three years of history. 


four-year curriculum, 


the social and physical sciences 


The Standards and Recognition (‘om- 
mittee has worked in the belief that the 
Minneapolis convention wished it to de- 
velop “a satisfactory substitute” within 
the framework of the present membership 
requirement, and on that basis makes this 
progress report. 

The 
agreement that liberal education is a basic 
principle of the AAUW and should con 
tinue to be given the most complete sup- 
port. Therefore, has pre 
pared the draft of a statement of faith in 
liberal education with the hope it will 
ultimately be the Associa- 
If that action is taken, this state- 
ment should be distributed and supported 


committee is unanimous in. its 


the committee 


adopted by 


tion. 


as widely as possible in both professional 
and non-professional circles as a_ basic 
tenet of AAUW. The present draft of the 


statement reads as follows: 


The Association of 


Women is an organization founded to bring 


American University 


together women who share a liberal education 


The Present Policy 
To safeguard a background of ger 
tion in approved degrees, the Asso 
cepts for me me rsh P th NE nstitut 
ndividual schools of institutions in 2 
reasonable educati mn 


the three 


learning SCM HNCE, 


proportion of general 
and an adequate distribution within 


large areas of ocial 


scl nce, and humar ies F) clearly Dro 


f 
vided by degree requireme ts 
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and who, through appreciation of its values, 
accept the responsibilities of that education. 

By liberal education we mean one designed 
to free the individual to think independently 
and act creatively. Such liberal education is 
based on a college program whose objectives 
rest primarily upon an understanding of facts, 
ideals, and theories judgment. 
To that end the that the 
major proportion of the college education of 
to the 
throughout the four-year curriculum and dis 
tributed 


ences, and the social sciences. 


which elicit 


asks 


Association 


its members be devoted liberal arts 


in the humanities, the natural sci 


We believe such an education is a prepara- 
tion for responsible action in a democratic 


society. 


As the committee worked to evolve this 
statement of fundamental belief, it also 
considered and put into action some new 
methods for evaluating standards and 
recognizing institutions. Among these ex- 
perimental methods close 


have been 


relationship with one regional accrediting 


association in joint consideration of sev- 
eral 
better with all 
associations; planning a cooperative con- 


institutions; beginning 


understanding regional 
ference to consider certain problems of 
women’s education WwW here frank discussion 
will be based upon the work of well quali- 
fied educators; enlisting the help of expe- 
rienced AAUW educators in certain initial 
aspects of review of degrees and evalua- 
tion of institutions preparatory to com- 
mittee consideration. 

Other ideas have been suggested to the 
committee will be 
advisability and practicality. For exam- 


and weighed as to 
ple, it has been suggested that institutions 
make their own self-evaluation, using a 
statement of AAUW interests and stand- 
and that the the 


ards, president of 
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institution then decide whether or not to 
certify that it meets AAUW standards. 
Another suggestion is that a member of 
the Standards and Recognition Commit- 
tee be designated to act as consultant for 
each applying institution, or that a re- 
gional committee, headed by a member of 
the Standards and Recognition Commit- 
tee, be set up to assist in the preliminaries 
for evaluating degrees. 

There are other possibilities which must 
be studied carefully. From all this the 
Standards and Recognition Committee 
hopes to evolve a clear and efficient way 
in which quality will be emphasized in 
membership eligibility. 

One great concern of the committee has 
informed 
AAUW membership, a membership inter- 
with AAUW 


standards upon which recognition is based. 


been and continues to be an 


ested in and conversant 
To this end a booklet has been prepared 
for distribution: The AAUW 


Education Re quire ment for 


General 
Approved De- 
grees. Further study may be based upon 
Eleanor Dolan’s Highe r Education Today, 
a Study Outline and Bibliography. The 
JOURNAL will continue to carry informa- 
tion on this fundamental issue of AAUW. 

The committee will have its last meet- 
ing before the 1955 late 


March when it will complete its study of a 


convention in 


“satisfactory substitute” and draft a re- 
port to the convention. It urges your con- 
sideration of this progress report and re- 
quests that your comment and advice, 
official or unofficial, be to AAUW 
Headquarters in time for the committee 
to take full advantage of vour help. 


sent 


Dorotiy Woopwarpb 
Chairman, Committee on 
Standards and Recognition 








E pluribus 


unum... 


A proposal for the 


Social Studies Program 


7 a penny is more likely to serve 
as ballast for your pocketbook than as 
a medium of exchange for needed goods 
and services, but old beliefs die hard, and 
recently in searching for some more useful 
looked at a with 
care than I have given one in years. My 
eve was caught by the familiar F Pluribus 
Unum. In a sense, I thought, this 
from many” 


coin, | penny greater 


“one 
might well be the motto of 
all organizations, because any organiza- 
tion brings together many people with 
many interests to pursue a Common pur- 

the 
of their Any organization 
would do well to hold its 


pose “one” which 


purpose LTOWS 


out “many.” 
“oneness” in 
mind and to plan each facet of its pro- 
gram with an eye to the central interest 
in that field. 

The Social Studies Committee urges the 


AAUW in 


vear to look at the total program in social 


members of this convention 
studies and to consider seriously the ad- 
visability of selecting the major problem 
or problems in this field, and formulating 
a program which, while allowing for local 
needs and interests, will give our work the 
effectiveness that comes from study and 
action on one particular topic. 

The broad area of our interests is that 
of the economic and social problems of the 
United States. the 


members and through convention action 


Through work of 
we have in the past dealt with consumers’ 
interests, social security, propaganda and 
pressure groups, public health measures, 
minority groups, individual liberties, men- 
tal health, narcotics, 


and control of 


‘ ' 
among oO 


} 
the past 1 


attracted the attention of a large number 


r topics. At various times in 


ieen years, each of these has 


of branches; at other times, activity has 
limited. At 
sented a national problem of major im- 


been times each has repre- 
portance; at other times, some of these 
topics have been of lesser importance. 
During the past biennium the JouRNAL 
the Letter 


carried materials on the two new 


and General Director's have 
items 
added to our program by the 1953 con- 
vention: narcotics and compulsory grade 
labeling of meat. The social studies reso- 
lution adopted by the same convention 
has been implemented by preparation of 
the kit, “ What Democracy Stands For.” 
Materials on mental health, the bibliog- 
raphy on health insurance plans, the kit 
of consumer’s materials, and materials on 
minority groups are kept up to date. 
Branch reports during the same period 
show that by far the greatest amount of 
activity has been in the fields of mental 
health and propaganda and pressure 
groups. Since the kit, “* What Democracy 
Stands For,” was made available in Sep- 
tember 1954 a considerable number have 
sold, but 
this topic cannot be 


been the amount of work on 
judged before the 
end of the vear. All other items on the 
program have attracted only minor 
branch attention. 

All of this the Social Studies Committee 
considered at meeting, as well 
as the difficulties of dealing adequately 


with such a large range of specific prob- 


its recent 


lems. It seemed of paramount importance 
that the Committee should ask itself and 
ask the members of AAUW: * What is the 
most important economic or social prob- 
the United States to- 
day?” Once we have answerd this question 
Sherlock Holmes would 
“elementary, my dear Wat- 


lem confronting 
it becomes, as 
have said, 
son,” that we should attempt to concen- 
trate our efforts on this problem and 
bring the specific formulation of our pro- 
gram through study materials, legisla- 
tive items, and resolutions into agree- 


ment with our answer. 
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When the committee attempted to an- 
swer the question: “ What is the most im- 
portant social or economic problem con- 
fronting the United States today?” its 
answer was: “protecting and preserving 
our individual liberties while maintaining 
The 


to the convention 


our national security.” committee 
therefore will suggest 
that social studies work during the next 
biennium be concentrated on this topic. 

Such concentration of our study leads 
to certain inevitable results. Legislative 
items get their reality and vitality from 
study in a subject-matter field and should 
they 


methods of implementing 


be adopted because effective 


are 
the 
tion’s position. Since study on individual 


Associa- 


liberties is just beginning, legislative ac- 
tion does not seem at present the proper 
implementation of our program. Further- 
more, it is the strong conviction of the 
Social Studies Committee that our great 
need in the United States today is to 
clarify our understanding of the origin, 
development, and meaning of our indi- 
vidual liberties. Then on this firm founda- 
tion of understanding we may take later 
action if we think it necessary. 
Therefore, bearing in mind our motto, 
EF. Pluribus Unum, the committee has pro- 
posed that Item 3 of “Current Issues” of 
the present Legislative Program (meas- 
i the the 
consumer) be transferred to “Continuing 


ures in support of interests of 


Responsibilities,” in order to preserve the 
unity of our program. A “continuing re- 
sponsibility” is one on which study is not 
actively proposed at the moment or new 
materials prepared, but 
the has studied and 
taken action in the past and wishes to be 


rather one on 


which Association 
able to take similar action in the future 
should new legislation be introduced. This 
procedure applies to social studies items 
under “Continuing Responsibilities.” 

It may well be asked: “What happens 


to well established and clearly needed 
local programs on mental health, child 
guidance, consumer's interests, and a 
great variety of other activities which 


have been carried on by Social Studies 
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Committees?” It is our earnest desire 
that all such well established programs, or 
any others which members may consider 
important, be continued. No active study 
or work should be dropped, and all ma- 
terials which have been available in the 
past to assist in such work will continue to 
be available, and will be kept up to date. 
But many branches have discovered that 
they can develop a community knowledge 
of the need in these fields and help the 
community to take effective action, and 
that from that point the work may be 
carried on 


more successfully by other 


agencies. Other branches have perhaps 


concluded a specific project) in- these 


areas; still others may’ be only starting 
study in the social studies field. 

It is therefore proposed that, on an 
looking toward 


future action, we should attempt to select 


Association-wide — basis, 
the most important problem in our broad 
field and, during the next biennium, con- 
this 
point so that we may be, as individuals 


centrate our study and action on 
and as an Association, truly effective. 
‘To carry out such a program of concen- 
trated study will require a_self-denying 
ordinance. We need to be careful, not only 
in selecting the one problem for our study 
but also in keeping legislative items and 
resolutions in line with the major empha- 
sis. This will require self control and the 
ability to 
tellectual appeal of other and real needs. 


resist the emotional and in- 
The committee believes it is wise to ree- 
ommend that AAUW 


tention in the field of the social studies on 


concentrate its at- 


the problem of individual liberties. Ten 
vears ago this might not have been the 
major economic or social problem of the 
United States, and ten years from now 
this will not, we hope, be our major prob- 
lem. If our work is to be of real value and 
effectiveness, we must be alert to recog- 
nize new problems, and to shift the em- 
phasis in our program as the economic 
and social scene shifts. In this way we can 
always maintain our “one from many.” 

Janet L. MacDonaup, Chairman 


’ j 
Social Studies Committee 








Not Whether 


F COURSE it’s a gamble. That’s why it’s 
QO so important for an organization that 
cares about scholarly careers for women to 
give them fellowships. Other groups are 
all too ready to give their grants to men 
because ‘the women will get married and 
all that training will be wasted.’ ” So 
spoke the chairman of the Fellowship 
Funds Committee at a meeting twenty- 
odd years ago. 

Today the assumption that marriage 
would put an end to the career of a scholar 
is no longer tenable. There are too many 
examples, AAUW fellows 


other professional women, to the contrary. 


among and 
The question is no longer whether to 
marry, but rather how best the married 
scholar can combine the responsibilities of 
professional and family life. When the 
Fellowship Awards Committee meets now 
to consider the applicants and choose 
among them, there is talk of how AAUW 
can help. It has even been said, not al- 
together laughingly, that AAUW may 
sometime find it can best use some of its 
flexible funds to help finance baby-sitters 
for fellows! 

To gain some light on how the problem 
is actually handled, the fellowship office 
looked up two of our former fellows, and 
through the public relations offices of the 
colleges where they are teaching learned 
some of the specifics of how AAUW’s 
“gamble”’ has worked out in their cases. 

There Bever, Mrs. 
Grover Platt, about whose scholarly inter- 


is Virginia now 
est in American history there was nothing 
tentative. Even after she had completed 
her doctor’s thesis, she was eager to go 
on hunting for little-known clues to the 
smuggling indulged in by American trad- 
ers in colonial days. An AAUW fellowship 
(the Margaret Snell) gave her the oppor- 
tunity to hunt for evidence in out-of-the- 
way places, in old merchants’ account 


.-- but How 


books, insurance papers, and other ship- 
ping records in towns along the Eastern 
seaboard. She turned up material reveal- 
ing an extent of smuggling scarcely sus- 
pected by historians, and gained back- 
ground material which, needless to say, is 
guaranteed to make her classes in Ameri- 
can history come alive. 

She has been making them thus come 
alive for the past seven years at Bowling 
Green University, Ohio, where she is asso- 
ciate professor of American history and 
where her husband is professor of Euro- 
pean history. Throughout these years she 
has also coped with the variety of prob- 
lems occasioned by a house and the needs 
and desires of two daughters, now twelve 
and eight. 

“We manage in several ways to save 
time and simplify living,” she says. “I 
try to buy clothes for the girls that require 
a minimum of ironing and | keep our 


Virginia Bever Platt is shown here with her 
husband, Dr. Grover Platt, head of the History 
Department of Bowling Green State University 
in Ohio. With them are their two daughte rs, 
Carolyn and Phyllis. 


9] 
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meals as simple as possible, and use time- 
savers in preparing them.” 

Intensive studying, library work and 
preparation for classes are left until after 
the girls are in bed at night; and she and 
her husband try to the 
between four and seven for family activi- 
ties. These may take the form of picnics 
(which include bird walks and swimming) 
or reading aloud or sewing or just family 
talk. She admits, as probably does every 
woman who works outside her home, that 
at times “you get a feeling that you’re 
not doing justice to your children.” But 
since their mother is with them almost all 
the hours when they are not in school 
and seldom accepts an invitation for a 
week-night, such doubts can have little 
basis in reality. 

The feeling seems to be inevitable, how- 
ever, and is shared on occasion by another 
former fellow, Mary Hohiesel, now the 
wife of Dr. Clark Goodman, professor of 
physics at MIT, and the mother of Gaye, 
age nine, and Lanny, age six. She is assist- 


reserve hours 


ant professor of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy at Wellesley, on leave of absence at 
the moment. Both she and her husband 
have Fulbright the 


scholarships, and 


whole family is spending this year in 
Japan. 

As our May Treat 
Mrs. Goodman worked on a project to 


Morrison fellow, 
investigate the origins of the sense of race 
discrimination in young children, and her 
work in Japan now is on another phase of 
this same problem. 

The successful combination of profes- 
sional work and raising a family depends 
in general, Mrs. Goodman believes, on “a 
lot of compromising and a certain amount 
of humor.”” Nylons may take care of the 
darning problem, but there are others 
which only a considerable give and take 
can solve. 

She identifies three fundamental in- 
gredients for minimizing the inevitable 
difficulties. The first is a 
not only approves but 


husband who 
who positively 
cooperates; who not only does not com- 


plain about the inconveniences but actu- 
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Mary Hohiesel Goodman, wife of Dr. Clarl: 
Goodman, professor of physics at MIT, finds 
time for her children—Gaye and Lanny. She 
also has a full schedule as assistant professor of 
sociology and anthropology at Wellesley College. 


ally digs in and helps with the household 
chores. Such a spirit has an added advan- 
tage, in that it gives an example to the 
children: Gaye, for instance, has been mak- 
ing her own lunch to take to school since 
she was in first grade. 

The adequate 
household help, particularly during the 
first difficult four or five vears of the chil- 
dren’s development. And the third is good 
health. Even with these three aids, there 


second ingredient is 


are days, Mrs. Goodman admits, when 
everything seems to go wrong and _ she 
can’t help wondering whether the children 
feel neglected; but such misgivings come 
less often as time goes on. Although at 
one particularly busy point last spring 
Lanny cried, “ Mummy, not another meet- 
ing the children are really inter- 
what their parents And 
time the family has together is 
perhaps more precious and used to greater 
advantage than it would be had they 
more of it. 

In short, with both Mrs. Goodman and 
Mrs. Platt, it would seem that AAUW’s 


“gamble” 


ested in do. 


what 


has more than paid off in 
terms simultaneously of scholarly accom- 
plishment and a rich family life. 
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Will Our Schools Survive? 


The ominous and terrifying “low,” which 
has steadily moved in over elementary 
education in this fair country, is halting 
educational reducing the 
status of education to a disgraceful level. 


progress and 
No state has been able to build classrooms 
rapidly enough or to prepare enough new 
teachers to adequately staff even the class- 
rooms presently available. Qualified teach- 
ers are not being held in the profession. 
Teaching, still valued in the eves of the 
taxpaying public and by society in gen- 
eral as a tenth-rate profession, cannot 
under such circumstances attract to its 
ranks persons genuinely qualified for the 
work expected of them. 

Education activities in AAUW reflect 
the concern of our members for this sad 
state of affairs. In 1953-54, 78 percent of 
all branches reported active programs in 
education. This is a 3 percent increase 
over the number of branches reporting 
programs in 1953. Many of the reports 
told of more than one educational activity 
undertaken by a single branch. 

The topics with which AAUW members 
were concerned are of course even more 
significant than the number of activities 
reported. Branches are making a consider- 
able effort to attract high school students 
to go on to higher education, and much 
emphasis in career guidance is being 
placed on teacher recruitment. In addi- 
tion to attracting young people into teach- 
ing, many branches have been urging 
homemakers who were once teachers to 
return to the teaching ranks. 

AAUW state education 
chairmen and many branches have made 
an enthusiastic response to the invitation 
to make a study of taxation and school 
finance. It is hoped that through such 
study new sources for school revenues will 
be found. This is not an effort to be taken 


Furthermore, 


lightly nor a problem to be solved merely 
by the collecting of facts. Long and in- 
tensive action by many leaders in every 
community will be needed in the years 
just ahead to obtain the enactment of 
measures essential for providing money 
enough to finance a good education for all 
children. 

AAUW publication orders show a re- 
newed demand for the Association’s pro- 
con statement on federal aid to tax-sup- 
ported elementary and secondary schools. 
This means that members are studying 
the role which the government may be 
expected to play in helping to finance the 
nation’s schools. 

AAUW members are also concerned in 
a positive way to enrich the content of 
children’s minds through improving and 
extending local library facilities and 
through providing programs to create an 
interest in good books and reading. Two 
of the “From the 
Branches” in this JouRNAL give details of 
effective projects of this kind. 

AAUW groups are also making efforts 
to have special classes provided in our 


news stories in 


schools for handicapped and exceptional 
children and are studying methods by 
which the educational needs of bright chil- 
dren can be satisfied. 

Thoughtfully, quietly, and steadily 
AAUW members in many localities have 
been attempting to keep discussions aris- 
ing over segregation on an even keel. Sev- 
eral divisions in states where desegrega- 
tion issues are active have taken a stand 
in support of measures to maintain our 
system of public schools. 

Never before has the American public 
had brought to its attention more vigor- 
ously and universally the problems con- 
fronting the continuation and improve- 
ment of the American public school sys- 
tem. Arguments pro and con on all the 
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issues are put forward in almost every 
type of publication and medium of com- 
munication. The reactions of citizens are 
widespread and vigorous. 

This is not a time for passively endors- 
ing courses of action to preserve the edu- 
cational system for the nation’s young. 
It is a time when active effort must be 
doubled and redoubled, and when alerted 
citizens must win to the cause every per- 
son in the community who can help now 
to extricate education in this fair country 
from its dangerous low. 


New Teachers —a New Source 


AAUW is cooperating closely with the 
US Women’s Bureau and the Federal 
Office of Education to get some experi- 
mental units under way with the least 
possible delay for the recruitment and 
preparation of liberal arts graduates for 
teaching. “The idea’ put forward by 
Mrs. Alice Leopold, Director of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, and Mr. Samuel Brownell, 
Federal Commissioner of Education, to 
obtain rather quickly a supply of quali- 
fied and certificated teachers, de- 
scribed in the October 1954 JouRNAL 
(pages 41-42). In essence, this suggested 
plan is to recruit and train mature, quali- 
fied women, holding bachelor’s degrees, to 
augment our inadequate teacher supply. 

Early in November, every AAUW edu- 


cation chairman and 


was 


state and branch 


president was written 
to by Mrs. Leopold and 
Mr. Brownell. Their 


joint letter described 
“the idea” they were 
responsible for develop- 
ing, and invited AAUW 
cooperation. 

At the same 
the AAUW Associate 
in Childhood and Sec- 
ondary Education sent 
a letter to every branch 
education chairman 
who had reported an 
activity in 1953-54 
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time, 


which was related in any way to the 
proposed plan. These branches, it is 
thought, having already done important 
preliminary work, could answer the ques- 
tion: “Is yours a community which would 
like to test the usefulness of a program for 
preparing liberal arts graduates for teach- 
ing?” Sixty-five branches in twenty-six 
states received this communication. 
“The idea” is not a program which will 
be put in operation by a national group. 
Quite the contrary. Local groups are 
asked to develop a program locally for 
preparing liberal arts graduates for teach- 
ing. Such a plan would be worked out 
with nearby teacher training institutions 
and tailored to meet the special needs and 
requirements of the area. AAUW mem- 
bers can help to bring first aid to their 
schools by joining with their branch edu- 
cation chairmen to discuss specifically the 
possible development of a pilot project 
along these lines in their community. 
The skyrocketing need for teachers, so 
well diagrammed in the accompanying 
illustration, is now forcing school admin- 
istrators to make year-to-year appoint- 
ments of people only partially qualified 
for teaching. While the Leopold-Brownell 
proposal would not provide the numbers 
of teachers needed now and in the years 
ahead, it will, it is hoped, supply a consid- 
erable number of teachers of quality, who 
may be expected to be relatively perma- 
nent. Such a resource will help to relieve a 


TEACHER NEED 
in-the PUBLIC and NON-PUBLIC ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOLS 
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truly desperate situation, at a time when 
stopgap methods of filling vacancies and 
frequent turnovers among young teachers 
necessitate the employment of almost 


anyone willing and available. 


Vust Numbers Lead 
to Mediocrity ? 


Student enrollment in institutions of 
higher education in the United States this 
year is estimated at 2,472,000. By 1960, it 
is expected that the student population 
in our colleges and universities will be 
more than 3,600,000. 

Looking at these figures, remembering 
what happened when the GI flood de- 
scended on the colleges, and knowing how 
the influx of “war babies” found our ele- 
mentary and high schools unprepared, we 
face the urgent question, “What can the 
colleges and universities do to get ready 
for this 50 percent increase in students?” 
And even more urgently we must ask, 
“What can AAUW do to help higher 
education meet its obligation to all the 
additional thousands 
knocking at 


higher learning?” 


who will soon be 


the doors of institutions of 


These are the young people to whom 
this country will look for leadership 
leadership in an age when the enlighten- 
ment and knowledge and judgment of our 
citizens will be sorely tested. And at pres- 
ent rates of enrollment more than a third 
of these 1960 students will be women. 

Careful study of the situation is the 
first step, and AAUW publications have 
been calling attention to some aspects of 
the problem. In the January 1954 Jour- 
NAL, President Clapp of Wellesley College 


warned us to look ahead to some of the. 


administrative and academic implications 
of increased enrollments. Some of the spe- 
cific problems that need attention have 
been put before education chairmen and 
other branch leaders in the General Diree- 
tor’s Letter, and study of them has been 
encouraged by the AAUW study outline 
and bibliography, Higher Education To- 
day. 


Once informed, AAUW members can 
take action on many fronts, — through 
the branch, as alumnae, and as members 
of other groups. One informed individual 
can be very effective through her group 
affiliations. Through the group, her efforts 
may be channeled and the effectiveness of 
her individual contribution increased. 

Information on the magnitude and sig- 
nificance of the problem of impending 
numbers in higher education should be 
set forth in every possible quarter. Clubs, 
news agencies, government units, alumnae 
groups, and colleges should all be urged 
to work on the problem. 

One specific problem with which AAUW 
What will happen 
to the able student in 1960? Will the flood 
of students 


must be concerned is: 


higher education to 
the level of mediocrity? 


reduce 


Teachers and researchers have given 
much thought to means of identifying the 
talented and giving them the kind of edu- 
cation that will fully develop their gifts. 
Organized efforts to locate the able (a 
possibility for AAUW branches), improved 
methods for increased 


testing ability, 


attention to removing barriers to their 


higher and elimination — of 
duplicated and time-wasting subject mat- 
ter, are all areas in which efforts are being 
made in behalf of the talented. 

After the student 
educational opportunity is being improved 
as the result of new investigations of fac- 


education, 


reaches college, his 


tors in academic success and improve- 
ments in curriculum and teaching, includ- 
ing special plans for the talented. Among 
the latter should be noted various inde- 
pendent study plans which Dr. Roy T. 
Grady of Wooster College reports exist in 
more than 26 percent of our four-year 
colleges and universities. 

But independent study plans usually 
require a low ratio of students to teacher, 
which is expensive. So are many of the 
other proposals to keep higher education 
Against the 
cost of such measures, this country must 


above the level of mediocrity ; 


weigh the end-product, — better equipped 


young people. 
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Art as Experience 


In recent issues of the AAUW JourNat, 


we have tried to present two different 
art forms for the reader’s consideration 
through photographs and drawings: first, 
the then the theatre 


Perhaps the moment has come to provide 


dance, and arts. 
a word of comment on their purpose. 
Many of us think of a work of art 
whether a painting, a sculpture, a sym- 
phony, or a play in terms of our own 
liking for it. But as a matter of fact the 
artist rarely thinks of his function as that 
of trying to please the audience. Not that 
he wishes to displease the audience. Ile 
simply has something else on his mind. 
He is trying to create an aesthetic experi- 
a particular arrangement of form 
and color, or of sound. Or he is trying to 


ence 


make a comment on life, or some view of 
life which he believes to be surpassingly 
true. One may not like his work of art; 
but one may learn from it. One may even 
reject its meaning consciously, and_ still 
have added to the full range of experience 
which for each of us makes up life. 

If we from this 
angle, the pertinent question then be- 
comes not, “Do I like this painter of 
but rather, “Do I gain 
any new insight from his work?”’ Perhaps 
even here the answer is “No.” Not every 
artist will speak to each of us. 


consider works of art 


strange forms?” 


Our purpose in these two presentations 
of dance and the theatre arts has been 
not to make them popular, to endorse 
them as it were, but to invite the reader’s 
consideration to help her decide whether 
she might like a little more experience of 
the dance, or whether hereafter she will 
enjoy theatre more fully, perhaps, be- 
Arch 
selection of illustrations. It is our hope 
that 


serve something of the same purpose as 


cause of Lauterer’s article and the 


art in the JouRNAL may come to 


the general educational requirement serves 
in colleges: to provide a taste for a wide 
range of experiences. No one expects that 
all students scientists be- 


. But 


W ill become 


cause they take a vear of astronomy) 
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thereafter with a 
sigh of relief to the humanities, have ex- 
amined a point of view, a way of looking 
at the universe which they will not forget 
and which may have value for them for 
the rest of their lives. 


even those who turn 


Crusades without Banners 


Many 
ginia Crocheron 


New York, 1954. 


Memoirs of Vir- 
Macmillan, 


4 Goop Cri SADI 


Gildersleeve. 


Anyone who expects to find in these pages 
the story of a militant, spear-bearing re- 
Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, in all her vears as Dean of 
Barnard College, 1911-47 


out a good cause, or half a dozen of them, 


former will be disappointed 
, Was never with- 


for which she was working, but her method 
was the quiet one of setting her sights, 
analyzing possible means of reaching the 
target, and then proceeding to make the 
most of “the art of the possible.” 

There is no need to recount the story 
here. Through the generosity of a per- 


sistently anonymous donor, a copy. of 
Many a Good Crusade has been sent as a 
gift to each AAUW branch. We are sure 
that hand-to-hand transmittal is bringing 
to many members this rich biography, so 
closely related to AAUW in many ways, 
and the circle will constantly widen. 

Of course for us the most poignant chap- 


are — New 


the stors of the founding of the Inter 


ters Banners under the Sun” 
national Federation of University Women 
and later passages that tell of IFUW 
“In the Path of the Storm,” and after- 
ward. Somehow we suspect that for Miss 
Gildersleeve, too, this particular crusade, 
to draw together educated women the 
world around, was closest to her heart. 


But all of the that 


phrase, “educated women”: the advance- 


book relates to 
Barnard, new 
opportunities in the Middle East, the 
pioneering role of the WAVES of the 
Navy, the hopes surrounding the fashion 
ing of the UN Charter (she was the only 
woman on the US delegation 


ment of their education at 


’ quicken 


ing currents in postwar education for 
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women in Japan —in these and many 
other areas, Virginia Gildersleeve played 
a leading and distinguished part. As she 


looks back she concludes: 


The ability to think straight, 


of the past, some vision of the future, 


some knowledge 
some 
skill to do useful service, some urge to fit that 
service into the well-being of the community 
vital things education 


these are the most 


must try to produce. If we can achieve them 
in the citizens of our land, then, given the right 


shall 


wisdom and the 


to knowledge and the free use thereof. we 
have brought to America the 


courage to match her destiny. 


In the highest degree, Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve herself has exemplified these vital 


things. 


Vartha Catching Enochs 
When the Martha 


Enochs is mentioned, to those who knew 


} 
isdom, (lé rot 


name of Catching 


her such words as u ron, gra- 
CLOUSNESS, COME quickly to mind and, 
we should add, affection, for she was loved 
by all who had the privilege of working 
with her. Among her many outgoing in- 
terests, AAUW held a special place. Her 
death last October was a loss to us all. 
Miss Enochs’ long service calls to mind 
the changing phases of organization and 
emphasis that have characterized the As- 
\ lifelong resident of 
Jackson, Mississippi, in 1908 she gradu- 
ated from the Women’s College of Balti- 
more, later to be renamed Goucher Col- 


soclation’s history. 


lege. That same vear she became a mem- 
ber of the 
\lumnae, forerunner of the 


Association of Collegiate 
AAUW), and 
a charter member of the Mississippi Divi- 
Association of Col- 
lege Women, contributing untiringly to 


sion of the Southern 


that organization’s efforts to open oppor- 
tunities for higher education to women, 
and to establish 


genuine standards of 


colleges. 

When the Southern Association and the 
ACA merged in 1921 to form the AAUW, 
she continued her interest, and from 1933 
to 1941 served on the Association’s Board 
of Directors, representing the Southeast 
Central Region, the states of Alabama, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, 


higher education in) women’s 


and 
‘Tennessee Later she Was a member of the 
AAUW Social Studies 


twice the 


Mississippi, 


and 
Nominating Com- 


( ommittee, 
served on 
mittee. 

In other capacities she exemplified the 
interests we think of as characteristic of 
AAI \W, as a member of Mississippi's 
Board Higher 


chairman of the Jackson Council of Social 


of Trustees of Learning, 


Agencies, and in many other civie and 


And 


carried on an active and successful busi- 


welfare activities. in addition, she 


ness, as member of the Board of Directors 


of the Edwards House company and presi- 


dent of the corporation. 

President Susan Riley has written of 
her: 
‘I he Assoc lation of 
Women has been blessed In many wa\ s through 


Miss 


brought to her service 


(merican University 


Enochs’ long association with it. She 


on the Board and sey 


eral national committees business acumen, 


organizational experience, and a thorough 


understanding of and dedication to the pur 
poses ol the Association. 
As a 


well 


regional vice-president, she was 


known to the membership im the 


through her frequent visits to branches, large 
and small, that to many she 
the AAUW. To her branch at Jackson 
and the state division of Mississippi, ‘* Miss 
Martha” 


. She 


was a svmbol of 


OWwll 


was guide, guardian, and beloved. 


Was a Woman of rare character ih 


whom fineness and strength were unusually 


well blended. She was gracious in her manner, 


firm in her convictions. She 


and 


spent herself freely 
for many 


people 


and in 
doing so made an investment of undiminishing 


many Causes, 


returns for her influence and her memory. 
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The 8tth 
members than any previous one. In the 
House there are a total of 16 Congress- 
women, — a gain of five over the 83rd 
Congress. Nine are Democrats and seven 
Republicans. In the Senate, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Chase Smith of Maine continues her 


distinguished career for her second term. 


Congress has more women 


More women were elected to state legis- 
lative last November than ever 
before in the history of the United States. 
The numbers are certainly encouraging, 


offices 


themselves mean little. 
The voting record of the women on legis- 
lative which AAUW is 


concerned is the record to be watched. 


but numbers in 


measures with 


Women may now serve on juries in Texas, 
thanks to a constitutional amendment 
ratified in November. AAUW was in the 
vanguard to secure ratification. Congratu- 
lations on a job well done! Now only four 
states exclude women from jury service: 
West Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Mississipp1. 


New 


selection of 


Jersey AAUW’s are proud of the 
their former state division 
president, Dr. Marion Emory Shea, as 
president of Paterson State Teachers Col- 
lege. She is the first woman in the history 
of New Jersey to become president of a 
tax-supported coeducational college. Only 
two other state teachers colleges in the 
United States have women presidents: 
Danbury, Connecticut (Ruth A. Haas) 
Maryland (Lilhan C. 


and Frostburg, 


Compton). 


Status of women went up in Pennsylvania 
in November, when the state elected its 
first woman Secretary of Internal Affairs, 
Genevieve Blatt, who status of 
women chairman of the Reading AAUW 
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is also 


Branch. One of the most important fune- 
tions of the office — in addition to such 
matters as land records, geological sur- 
veys, weights and measures is coordi- 
nation of local government 


throughout the state. 


activities 


Another “first” is Mrs. Consuelo North- 
rop Bailey of Vermont, speaker at the 
Minneapolis convention, who is the first 
woman ever elected Lieutenant Governor 
in the United States. She was Speaker of 
the House of the Vermont State Legis- 
lature at its session two years ago. In her 
‘54 campaign she visited each of Ver- 
mont’s 246 towns and cities. 


The 100-year masculine tradition of its 
Board of Trustees was broken by Ham- 
line University, Minnesota, recently when 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Atkinson Rood was 
elected to the board. Mrs. Rood is also 
a trustee of Wellesley College. As chair- 
man of the AAUW Fellowship Fund 
Committee she sparked the successful 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund cam- 
paign, and has also served as the Asso- 
ciation’s Treasurer. 


Two of the seven distinguished Radcliffe 
alumnae cited at the 75th anniversary 
celebration of the college for outstanding 
contributions have figured in AAUW his- 
tory. Ada Comstock Notestein, president 
of Radcliffe from 1923 to 1943, was the 
first president of AAUW after the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae and_ the 
Southern Association of College Women 
had merged to form a single organization. 


Later she served on the Fellowship Funds 


Committee. Cecilia © Payne-Gaposchkin, 
Harvard University astronomer, was one 
of the early holders of the Rose Sidgwick 
Fellowship. For Mrs. Notestein the cita- 
tion read: 
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A daughter of the Middle Border who has 
given a long and fruitful life to the whole of 
her country. Wise in her counsels, inexhausti- 
ble in her labours, steadfast in her devotion 
to principles, she stands as chief architect of 
the greatness of this college. 


And for Dr. Payne-Gaposchkin: 


Moulded in the academic tradition of Cam- 
bridge, England, she came to our shores a 
generation ago and has steadily lent lustre 
to this academic community. A scholar whose 
studies have helped to unlock the mysteries of 
stellar spaces, she has at the same time shared 
her wisdom with all of us in the charming 
writings with which she addresses earthbound 
men. 


The President of the IFUW, Miss Dor- 
othy F. Leet, has received the honorary 
LL.D. degree from Smith College and 
from Rutgers University, in recognition 
of her distinguished work in education 
and international relations. 


Seven women medical students led their 
graduating classes scholastically in 1954. 
Among the medical school classes led by 
women students those of North- 
western University, Western Reserve, and 
the University of Michigan. Twenty- 
three other women medical school grad- 
uates of 1954 ranked in the top 10 percent 
of their classes; one runner-up lost first 


were 


place by only one-quarter of one percent. 
The American Women’s Medical Asso- 
ciation, which reported these figures, gives 
annually an award of $100 and an achieve- 
ment citation to each woman who is the 
top-ranking student in her The 
AMWA reports that of 71 approved 
medical schools in the United States, 65 
now have women graduates. 


class. 


Dr. Erika Cremer, who studied at MIT 
last AAUW _ international 
grantee from Austria, has been elected 
president of the Austrian Federation of 
University Women. 


year as an 


Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, our general direc- 
tor, elected to the Board of 
Directors of the International Council of 
Women Psychologists. 


has been 


Serving on the policy commission for the 
government’s educational exchange pro- 
gram with foreign nations is Dean Anna 
L. Rose Hawkes of Mills College, former 
chairman of the AAUW Standards and 
Recognition Committee. The Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange 
oversees the Fulbright awards and other 
government exchanges. 


AAUW’s 


mittee 


International Relations Com- 
members are in the news. Dr. 
Lucile Deen Pinkham, professor of his- 
tory at Carleton College, Minnesota, is 
author of a study recently published by 
the Harvard University Press under the 
intriguing title, William ITT and the Re- 
spectable Revolution with the subtitle 
explanation: “The Part Played by Wil 
liam of the Revolution of 
1688."" Another committee member, Dr. 
Gwendolen M. Carter, has been elected 
to the Executive Council of the American 
Political Science Association. 


Orange in 


Anne Gary Pannell, former chairman of 
the AAUW International Relations Com- 
mittee, is now a member of the committee 
for the selection of Ford Foundation fel- 
lows. 


Among twelve Visiting Professors ap 
pointed this vear by the Whitney Foun- 
dation is one woman, Dr. Helen E. Sandi 
son, who retired in 1950 as professor of 
English at Vassar College. The Whitney 
Visiting Professors Program, now in its 
third year, is designed to make use of the 
talents of distinguished professors who 
have reached retirement age. The founda- 
tion helps to pay the salaries of these ap- 
pointees for a year at an independent 
liberal arts college that could not other- 
wise afford their services. Dr. Sandison, a 
distinguished Elizabethan scholar, is teach- 
ing at Washington College, Maryland. 


AAUW reflects the thinking of college 
graduates generally in its support of the 
United Nations. A Gallup poll last Au- 
gust that 90 the 


recorded percent of 


college graduates interviewed approved 


the UN. 
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While visiting AAUW branches 
in Alaska, the Vice-President 
from the North Pacifie Region 
stopped off in Fairbanks to meet 
with ANAUW members there. The 
branch president, Mrs. Gray S. 
Tilly (left ), shows a copy of 

the University of Alaska’s 
publication, Farthest North 
Collegian, to Mrs. Winston. 


Our Branches in the Far North 


What can you see in Alaska 
With the he lp of four airline 
good luck, and attentive branch members, a good 
deal, reports the Vice-President from the North 
Pacific Re gion. 


in seven days? 


$. favorable weathe r. 


ie AAUW has two branches in Alaska 


a part of the North Pacific Region. 
At Ketchikan, a little fishing city of 6,000 
population, membership in the branch is 
around seventy. Ketchikan is an island 
and far from the Alcan Highway; you 
must fly or come in by boat and you must 
fly in small craft that can land in the 
water. I met with members of the branch, 
and though it was vacation time for many, 
than forty present. These 
women take the keenest interest in their 
community. One is a writer for the Alaska 
Sportsman, another has helped with ex- 
perimentation at the Wildlife and Fishery 
Laboratory. Tasty food “discoveries” in- 
clude kelp pickles and unusual methods of 
cooking seafood. 


more were 


The second branch, at Fairbanks, is in 
what is known as the Interior of the Terri- 
tory. Here ninety members study local 
and territorial problems, bring concerts 
and other intellectual and cultural inter- 
ests to the town. Fairbanks has a core 
population of about 10,000, which is 
doubled by the army personnel. Here the 
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“largest dragline in the world”’ takes out 
about $8,000,000 in gold every month, 
moving mountains in the process. 

The entire territory is proud of the 
University of Alaska, the College Farthest 
North, and is coming to send more and 
more of its sons and daughters there. A 
fiftv-vear building program indicates steady 
growth ahead. Federal appropriations pro- 
vide for one half of the cost of such plants 
as the university, the high schools, and 
many other facilities. 

At Anchorage, a two-hour flight from 
Fairbanks, forty women came together 
for the meeting, and before it was time 
to take the plane to Seattle the steps in 
working for branch organization approval 
had been worked out. 

At Ketchikan, I was given the names of 
women in Juneau who are interested in 
forming a branch, and when the plane 
was on the ground for forty-five minutes, 
it was possible to chat by telephone with 
one of them. 

The 5,000-mile jaunt in seven days will, 
it is hoped, result not only in a completion 
of branch organization in Anchorage, but 
also in closer relationships with the two 
branches we now have in Alaska. 

Maseu W. Winston 
Vice-President, North Pacific Region 





THE NEW LOOK 


of aauw’s tentative legislative program 


the 
Legislative Program Committee in efforts 


Paris designers have nothing on 
to create a new look. After two member 
ballots 1952 1954), about 1,200 


ballot letters from members and branches, 


and 


numerous conferences, three Legislative 
Program Committee meetings, one bien- 
nial and untold hours of 
committee and staff time, the committee 


convention, 


has come to grips with the problem of 
streamlining the Legislative Program and 
bringing it into better focus with other 
phases of AAUW activity. 

While the committee recognizes that 
its recommendations are not as startling 
as some fashion changes, it hopes that 
you will like the new look of the tentative 
legislative program for 1955-57, which 
consists of 15 items as compared with 
21 on the 1953-55 program. 

The tentative legislative program is 


presented on the following pages. Each 


item has been considered by two com- 


mittees of the Association, first the sub- 


ject-matter committee concerned and 
later the Legislative Program Committee. 
The result is the tentative program, which 
will be presented to the 1955 convention. 

Because the vote of the convention will 
set AAUW legislative policy for 1955-57, 
the 


committee hopes you will consider care- 


and because this is your program, 
fully these proposed items and discuss 
them in branch meetings, so that conven- 
tion delegates may be prepared to accept, 
reject, amend, or add to the items on the 
Legislative Program when the convention 
assembles in Los Angeles in June. 

Only through 


delegates will the Association adopt a 


action by convention 


legislative policy. What this policy will 
be depends on vou. 


Legislative Ballot Returns, 1954 


The March 1954 JourRNAL carried a legislative ballot on which members were 
asked to record their opinions on each legislative item adopted by the 1953 


convention. Four possible choices were indicated for each item: include, 


exclude, redraft, or undecided. Members were requested to return ballots to 


Headquarters by June 1, to serve as guidance for drafting legislative proposals 


to come before the 1955 convention. 


Some 6,581 members took advantage of this opportunity to participate 
in formulating legislative policy for the Association. There were 744 letters 


submitted with ballots. 


Every item on the ballot carried overwhelmingly. The lowest 


“include” 


vote was 4,846. However, after considering the letter response, together with 


*redraft”’ and 


“undecided” votes, the committees drafted certain changes 


which are embodied in the tentative legislative program on the following pages. 
A tabulation of the ballot result is available from the Legislative Office at 


AAUW Headquarters. 





Tentative Legislative Program 


To Be Presented to the 1955 Convention for Action 


The items that follow are statements of principles for action on national legislation. 
Implicit in each of these items is support for governmental agencies administering 
programs coming under the items. Such support covers adequate appropriations, 
encouragement of effective administration, and provisions for citizen support. 


The above preamble is recommended by the Legislative Program Committee 
as a substitute for Item 7, Current Issues, of the 1953-55 Program. 


CURRENT ISSUES 


Support of federal aid under conditions safeguarding state control to tax-supported 
elementary and secondary schools which are under public supervision and control. 


Unchanged from Item 1, Current Issues, 1953-55 Program. 


Support of measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, films, 
and other media of communication, and to promote the development of library 
services. 
The words “and to promote the development of library services” were added to 
the 1953-55 item to clarify the scope of legislative support authorized by this item. 
The new phrase defines and emphasizes support of the Library Services Bills. 


Measures to strengthen the status of the federal Office of Education in order that it 
may perform its duly authorized functions with a high degree of efficiency. 


This is a redrafted version of Item 2 under Continuing Responsibilities in the 
1953-55 Program, which calls for independent status for the Office of Education. 
Because the 83rd Congress made the Office of Education a part of the new 
Health, Education and Welfare Department, it seems improbable that inde- 
pendent status could be achieved at this time. However, the need for a strong 
and efficient Office of Education within the HEW Department continues. 


Support of measures for effective participation in and operation of the United 
Nations and its affiliated agencies. 
The word “operation” is proposed in place of “strengthening,” which was used 
in Item 4, Current Issues, 1953-55 Legislative Program. The word “strength- 
ening” may be subject to misinterpretation in a year in which UN charter 
revision is much discussed, and “strengthening” may carry different connotations 
for different people. 


Support of a constructive foreign policy implemented by existing constitutional 
provisions and designed to develop conditions favorable to democracy, economic 
well-being, security, and peace throughout the world, through such measures as: 
a. Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
b. Continuation of a sound technical assistance program 
ec. Cooperation with other countries for the use of atomic energy toward peaceful 
purposes 
Modification of the immigration laws to permit freer movement of persons 


In response to many requests that the 1953-55 Item 5, Current Issues, be made 
more definite, this item has been redrafted. The words “implemented by existing 





TENTATIVE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


constitutional provisions” are taken from a 1953 convention resolution, and are 
included in this legislative item as continuing authority for the Association’s 
opposition to the Bricker Amendment or any similar amendment which might be 
introduced in the next two years. Subsections a through d would give specific 
direction to legislative action in the field of international relations, but would 
not exclude other action appropriate under this item. 


6. Expansion of the program of exchange of students, teachers, and other professional 
groups as part of a reciprocal cultural relations program. 


This is a redrafted version of 1953-55 Items 8 and 9 under Continuing Respon- 
sibilities. Since the committee believes that public support of reciprocal cultural 
relations will become increasingly important during the next two years, it 
recommends that this item now be placed under Current Issues. 


Support of measures to promote the fullest participation of women in all social, 
economic, and political life and to prevent discrimination in employment and 
property rights on the basis of sex or marital status. 

b. Support of measures for equal pay for equal work. 
Unchanged from Items 6a and 6b, Current Issues, 1953-55 Program. 


Support for suffrage for the District of Columbia 


Unchanged from Item 9, Current Issues, 1953-55 Program. 


Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the Federal Constitution. 


Unchanged from Item 10, Current Issues, 1953-55 Program. 


CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITIES 


These items will be automatically retained unless the convention votes to drop them. 


Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 

integrity of the housing program: 

a. Reduction of high housing costs through research, low-cost financing, and 
elimination of monopolistic practices; encouragement of low-cost’ housing 
by private industry 

b. Provision for public housing for low-income families for which private industry 
is unable to provide 


Unchanged from Item 3, Continuing Responsibilities, 1953-55 Program. 


Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of the social security program: 

a. Old-age, survivors, and unemployment insurance 

b. Financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for the needy 


Unchanged from Item 4, Continuing Responsibilities, 1953-55 Program. Al- 
though there has been no Association action on this item for the past four years, 
the Social Studies and Legislative Program Committees voted unanimously to 
retain it as a Continuing Responsibility in order that the Association may have 
authority to act in the event appropriations for or administrative integrity of 
the social security program are threatened during 1955-57. 


3. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of existing programs, under conditions safeguarding state control, for: 
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(a) maternal and child health; (b) public health, including the federal agencies for 
the prevention of the illegal sale of narcotics; (c) mental hygiene; (d) hospitals; 
(e) physical rehabilitation 


Unchanged from Item 5, Continuing Responsibilities, 195: 


Measures in the interest of the consumer: 

a. Standards of quality, including active support of any legislation directed toward 
a compulsory uniform federal system of grade labeling for meat 

b. Protection against: (1) injurious products, (2) misrepresentation, (3) resale 
price maintenance (the so-called fair trade laws) 
Measures to restrain inflationary pressures during the defense mobilization 
period 


Formerly Items 3a and 3b, of Current Issues, and Items 7a and 7b of Continuing 
Responsibilities, in the 1953-55 Program. Combined without word change. 


That AAUW favor the principle of economy in government as recommended by the 
bipartisan Hoover Commission, within the area of interest of the AAUW program 
and wherever consistent with the Legislative Program. 


Unchanged from Item 10, Continuing Responsibilities, 1953-55 Program. 


During the period of strengthening national defense and opposing aggression, 
support for measures by the Federal Government to afford education, housing, 
and essential community services for military and civilian personnel actively 
engaged in defense and related enterprises. 


Formerly Item 8, Current Issues, 1953-55 Program. The wording is unchanged. 


According to 1953 convention action, under Continuing Responsibilities “any item 
which has been inactive for a period of four successive years shall be automaticalls 
dropped from the Legislative Program unless (a) the Legislative Program Committee 
unanimously votes to retain it; or (b) the convention votes to retain it.” 


There has been no action at the federal level on the following items for a period of 


four consecutive vears. The Legislative Program Committee and the subject-matter 
committees concerned do not recommend that these items be retained. 
These items will be automatically drop pe d unless the convention votes to retain them. 


Measures which would strengthen the profession of teaching. 


This is Item 1 under Continuing Responsibilities on the 1953-55 Program. The com- 
mittees do not recommend retention because the item is so general that it fails to give 
a clear mandate. The profession of teaching is indirectly strengthened by other measures 
on which the Association is authorized to act. 


Measures to provide adequate appropriations for the control of child labor and wage 
and hour protection of substandard groups. 

This is Item 6 under Continuing Responsibilities on the 1953-55 Program. The com- 
mittees do not recommend retention because in recent years there has been little evi- 


dence of branch study or interest. 
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. from - UN observer 
= ail 


The Most Difficult Problem of 


“The failure of the Subcommittee set up 
by the 
ister even modest progress toward agree- 
ment merely makes further and unrelent- 
ing efforts now more necessary than ever,” 
wrote the Secretary-General of the United 


Disarmament Commission to reg- 


session 


had 
and the 
United Kingdom had presented a new pro- 


Nations in his annual report. The 
of the last 
ended in deep gloom. France 


subcommittee summer 


posal: reduction of armaments to be made 
in stages dependent upon the actual func- 
tioning of inspection and control. Malik’s 
speech for the USSR on June 14 was a 
scathing denunciation of this plan. Once 
put on the table the rejected 
Stalin plan calling for one-third reduction 
all round, with 
atomic weapons coming first. 
Suddenly on September 30 in the 
= Assembly the Soviet Union about- 
faced. Mr. Vishinsky called for a disarma- 
ment convention 
British proposals. 
gan. Had the Union really 
to the conclusion that in this age of * 
dimensions” in 


again he 


complete abolition of 


Gen- 


based on the Franco- 
Then the 


Soviet 


guessing be- 
come 

“ne Ww 
war, some disarmament 
agreement must be made? Or was this a 
bigger and better propaganda device? 
Selwyn Lloyd for the United Kingdom 
immediately replied that he would take 
the Russian proposal at its face value. M. 
Jules Moch of France expressed satisfac- 
In the debate in the first committee, 
interest was intense. 

Around the table were the 
guished members of the delegations. Sel- 
wyn Lloyd had been chairman of the dis- 


tion. 


most distin- 


highly 
His observations were 
Moch, 
co-author of the Franco-British proposals 
led off the debate with a long list of ques- 
tions in an attempt to break through the 
Soviet 


vagueness. 


subcommittee and a 


respected leader. 


armament 


clear-cut, his questions precise. M. 


Union’s protective coating of 
c'est de com- 


Does the Soviet 


rceussir 


Moch. * 


“Pour 
prende,” said M. 
Union really mean to accept control?” 
asked Mr. Lloyd. “*Will the control organ 
really be able to install itself in the coun- 
try, to have its own planes and transpor- 
tation, to photograph, to have access to 
factories and laboratories?” 

Mr. Martin of Canada thought the five 
should thrash their 
points of difference and agreement. He 
introduced a resolution which concluded 
that a further effort should be made to 
reach agreement and which provided that 
the Disarmament should 
reporting to 
the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly when sufficient progress had been 


great powers out 


Subcommittee 
reconvene for this purpose, 


made. He asked the other great powers to 
sponsor this resolution with him. The 
United States, and the United 
Kingdom associated them- 
selves with this proposal. It took several 
days of 


France, 
immediately 


negotiation and some minor 
before Mr. Vishinsky finally 


agreed to join in sponsoring the resolution. 


changes 


There was a certain atmosphere of ex- 
citement in the room. The 


delegates were pressing for some advance. 


committee 


While the western sponsors of the resolu- 
tion believed it was only procedural, Mr. 
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Vishinsky insisted it meant more than 
that. He thought the joint sponsorship 
was a good augury. “For the first time 
1946 there 
among the five powers. The USSR,” he 


since has been unanimity 
declared, “attaches to this agreement an 
importance far beyond the scope of the 
resolution itself.” 

““We have cause for modest satisfac- 
tion,” said Mr. Lloyd. “ We have put our- 
selves in a position in which we can discuss 
with better prospects than for vears.” 

Sir Percy Spender of Australia thought 
that the Soviet Union had made no con- 
cession of substance. The need now was to 
find out whether the USSR had actually 
taken “some bold step” or simply indi- 
“We 
must keep alive the sense of urgency for a 
solution,” he said. 

Despite all the prodding, Mr. Vishin- 
sky’s answers to specific questions were 
far from clear. But each speaker wel- 
comed the rift in the clouds 
every avenue of approach,” was a phrase 


cated “readiness to go on talking.” 


“To search 


that appeared in one form or another con- 
tinually. “Let us not rake over the ashes 
of old quarrels,” was said repeatedly. 

It remained for Dr. Malik of Lebanon 
to go to the heart of the problem. “* There 
are some ashes that need no raking over,” 
he said. “In our search for peace we come 
up squarely against the writings of Marx 
and Lenin, which are by no means dead.” 
Dr. Malik quoted passage after passage 
of Communist doctrine on the inevitabil- 
ity of war between communism and the 
capitalist countries. “Is this the dead past 
or the living past?”’ asked Dr. Malik. 
“Are these things still applicable? Are 
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they still true? Malenkov now says, ‘We 
have no intention of forcing our ideology 
on anybody.’ Does this statement annul 
and supersede the older? Which is true? 
When Mr. Vishinsky can tell the com- 
mittee,” he ended, “that a fundamental 
change has been made in Soviet text- 
books, that the old teachings are no 
longer presented to the youth of the 
Soviet 
and look forward to a new dawn.” 

Mr. Vishinsky was enraged. “I am not 
interested,” he declared 


Union, then the world can relax 


“in altercations 
with a professor from Beirut, at whose 
mercy the members of this committee are 
hapless students!” 

On October 27 the five-power resolution 
was passed unanimously. The Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee will reconvene, but 
these days of debate have shown that its 
task will be long and difficult. Mr. David 
Johnson of Canada called the resolution 
“an acceptable next step.” “We should 
take heart,” he said, “that at least on 
procedure, and on a broad definition of 
objectives, five nations are now agreed, 
but we should be careful not to overesti- 
mate this very limited step forward. The 
debate of the past few weeks in this As- 
sembly has made it crystal clear that the 
gap which still divides us from the gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union, on the na- 
ture and scope of an acceptable disarma- 
ment program, remains deep and wide. 
Facile optimism, or wishful irresponsibil- 
itv, would be fatuous and could be a grave 
disservice to the cause of peace.” 


BARBARA D. Evans 
UN Observe r for AAUW 








Dr. Minnie M. Miller 
AAUW’s Vice- 
President from the South- 
west Central Region, is sur- 
rounded by students of 
Technical High School in 
Panama City. The girls, 


(center), 


we aring re gional CO8- 
tumes, are dressed to do 
Panamanian dances to the 
music of the tamborits. 


IFUW’s Latin American Ambassador 


This is a second letter from AAUW’s Vice- 
President from the Southwest Central Region, 


reporting on her visits to Latin American coun 


tries in be half of the International Federation of 


University Women. 


AS I HAVE continued my journey around 
A Latin America I have been more and 
more impressed by how much university 
women are alike in the various countries 
and how much they are like university 
women in the United States. Yet 
presents a different problem. 
Ecuador is small, with relatively few uni 


each 
country 


versity women, yet it has two large cities, 
Quito and Guayaquil, and neither would 
wish the other to organize unless it did. 
Peru seemed at first glance one of the 
easiest which to form a 
national association, and | wondered why 
it had not been done before. But in spite 
of Lima’s elegance and modernity, tradi- 


of countries in 


tion plays a more important role here than 
elsewhere in Latin America, so that 
women of different universities, different 
professions, and different political beliefs 
had had no experience in working to- 
gether. 


In Bolivia a national university wom- 


en’s organization has existed for some 
have held 
since 1946. I insisted in typical American 
fashion that this democratic 
procedure and then realized that the 


president of the country was self-appointed 


vears, but no elections been 


was not a 


and named the governors of the provinces 
and that the legislature had not met nor 
elections been held since the last revolu- 
tion. Chile has a well organized national 
association but has interpreted the term 
‘University Women”’ so liberally that it 
is difficult to find the best 
spite of intelligence and good leadership. 

Women in the United States have sev- 
eral advantages in organization. We have 
had parliamentary 
procedure, from our first committees in 
kindergarten. We are 


easier money conditions, to have frequent 


solution in 


long experience in 


able, because of 
state, regional, and national conventions 
and so plan a more representative pro- 
gram. We also have state, regional, and 
national officers visiting our groups from 
time to time. In Latin America, when this 
is done, the national president must pay 
her own expenses. 
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Professional women in Latin America 
are highly trained. Their secondary edu- 
cation is more humanistic and historical 
than much of ours, which gives them a 
broad general background. Most of them 
continue their professions after marriage, 

as, for example, the Chilean architect 
who has seven small children. Since nearly 
all of these the 
problem is perhaps easier to solve than in 


women have servants, 
the United States. Secondary teachers are 
well trained, but elementary teachers are 
educated in normal schools with only the 
equivalent of a high school education. 
There is likewise a difference in 
salary between the two groups. 

I should like to pay tribute to the many 
courtesies and great help I have received 


great 


from the American diplomatic force and 
their wives. All were interested in their 
adopted country, and all spoke Spanish. 
The American Cultural Centers in each 
country are doing a fine job, not only in 
teaching English but in helping Latin 
more about cultural 
life in the United States. The projects in 
agriculture and sanitation under the Point 


Americans to know 


4 program represent real cooperation be- 
tween their technicians and ours. 

There seems, however, to be a felt need 
for more contacts between our university 
women living abroad and the university 
women in 


these countries. As wives of 


embassy people in two different countries 


IFUW 
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explained, my arrival gave them their 
first opportunity to meet the university 
women of the capital city. 

I have met a number of former AAUW 
fellows, who are all most grateful for aid 
received and who are now occupying posi- 
tions of importance in their own coun- 
tries. Berta Correa Prado of Lima is head 
of food analysis for the municipality of 
Lima, where samples are tested to see that 
certain standards are met. Yolanda Ha- 
muy de Nassar teaches in the University 
of Chile, helps her husband in his psychi- 
atric hospital, and has four small children. 
Sofia Pincheira de Ehrenberg is head of 
the nurses organizations in Chile. There 
must be no slackening of the aid thus 
offered by our International Grants and 
Latin American fellowships. 

May I repeat an earlier suggestion? As 
more and more countries over the world 
are organizing national groups of univer- 
sity women and affiliate with the Interna- 
tional Federation, our responsibility at 
home becomes greater. Since young women 
from all these countries are studying in 
the United States, AAUW 


members see: that the senior and graduate 


won't you 
women, especially, are invited to some of 
your meetings? They will be interested in 
the significance and operation of AAUW. 
These are the women who will be leaders 
at home on their return. 

MINNIE M. MILLER 


Regional Meeting in Manila 


As this JouRNAL comes from the press, representatives 


of university women’s 


associations in 


the Pacific 


area 


and Asia will be gathering in Manila. Watch for a report 


in the March JourRNAL of this first Pacific regional meeting. 
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AAUW news and notes 


Vew Status Associate 


In November a new staff member, Dr. 
Elizabeth Gilmore Holt, was welcomed to 
AAUW Headquarters to fill the post of 
Status of Women Associate. This position 
was left vacant in September, when Dr. 
Winifred G. Helmes became Assistant 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. Dr. Holt, who is 
Mrs. John Holt in life, is a 


widely-traveled educator experienced in 


private 


research, administration, and working 
with women’s groups. 

During five years in Berlin and Frank- 
furt, Germany, after World War II, Mrs. 
Holt had varied experience in organizing 
the educational program of the Women’s 
Affairs Section of OMGUS, maintaining 
contacts with American and international 
women’s organizations, and working with 
the Berlin Trade Union Press as a HICOG 
consultant. While serving with the Ger- 
man Institute of Public Affairs, she pro- 
moted citizen participation in government 
and helped to alert German women to 
the dangers of Communist propaganda. 

Leaving Germany in 1951 for a three- 
year stay in Greece, where her husband 
General in Salonika, 
Mrs. Holt studied the political attitudes 
of women 


served as Consul 
conditions in 
frontier villages on the Albanian, Yugo- 
slavian, and Bulgarian borders. The Holts 
returned to this country in July 1954. 

In her new capacity as AAUW Status 
of Women Associate, Mrs. Holt hopes to 
encourage the study of local issues in the 

,.296 communities where AAU W branches 
are located. ““What needs to be corrected 
at the four corners of your neighborhood, 


and economic 


needs correction at every other level,” she 
emphasizes. “The role a woman plays in 


for AAUW 


her own community determines the status 
of women in the country as a whole.” 
Mrs. Holt A.B. from the 
University of Wisconsin, an M.A. from 
Radcliffe College, Ph.D. in art 
history and archaeology Munich 


holds an 


and a 
from 
University, Germany. 

Her varied background includes teach- 
ing at Talladega College, Alabama, and 
at Duke University 
ant director of the Center for European 
Studies in Florence, Italy. She is the au- 
thor of Literary Sources of Art History 

Princeton University Press). 

Mrs. Holt’s travels and = study 
taken her to the Philippines, Japan, 
China, France, Italy, England, Germany, 
and Greece. 


; and a post as assist 


have 


An energetic and charming person, with 
sparkling brown eyes, Mrs. Holt is the 
mother of three children —a daughter 
who is a freshman at Cornell University, 


and two sons in junior high school. 


Summer Scholarships 
Members 


Annual scholarships to the Vassar Summer 
Institute and the Merrill-Palmer Summer 
AAUW 
members. These scholarships cover full 
tuition Members 
interested in applying are invited to write 
Miss Christine M. Heinig, Associate in 
Childhood and Secondary Education, 1634 
Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for an application blank. 
must reach the AAUW 
office by April 4, 1955. 


The Vassar Summer Institute for Family 


Seminar are again available to 


and living expenses. 


Applications 
Headquarters 


rich 
program to individuals interested in child 
guidance and better relations within the 


and Community Living provides a 
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APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
AAUW Convention, Los Angeles, California, June 27—July 1, 1955 


MAIL THIS RESERVATION FORM EARLY TO THE HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE, IF THIS HOTEL IS UNABLE TO 
MAKE THE DESIRED RESERVATION, YOUR REQUEST WILL BE REFERRED TO THE CONVENTION HOUSING CHAIRMAN 
TO ARRANGE FOR COMPARABLE ACCOMMODATIONS. ALL HOTELS LISTED ARE WITHIN SEVEN BLOCKS OR LESS 
OF THE EMBASSY AUDITORIUM WHERE CONVENTION MEETINGS WILL BE HELD. 


THE CONVENTION OPENS AT 2:00 P.M. ON MONDAY, JUNE 27; DELEGATES MAY REGISTER ON SUNDAY, JUNE 
26, FROM 2:00 TO 10:00 P.M., OR FROM 8:00 A.M. TO 4:00 P.M., MONDAY, AND DURING DESIGNATED 
HOURS THEREAFTER. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the AAUW Convention in Los Angeles: 
Single room Room with twin beds 
Room with double bed Two-room suite 
Other type of room as follows 
at Hotel 
| shall arrive (date) 


| shall leave (date) 


THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Please write below the names of BOTH 
persons for each double or twin-bed room requested. List names and addresses of ALL 
persons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the rooms asked for: 


Name of person requesting foregoing reservations 


Street Address 


All rates with bath 





reserved 


for AAUW Single Double Twin 


Figueroa, 939 S. Figueroa St 75 $4.50- 5.00 $5.50- 6.50 | $7.00 


(Rates depende 


Gates, 830 W 


Mayfair, |}256 \W 


Mayflower, 5 


uke r 


5 
Savoy, 60! 


Statler, 930 VW i. (Convention Hdatrs. 


$4.00 up 
$5.00- 9.00 
$5.00- 6.50 


$4.75 
$6.50-12.00 


$5.00 up 
$7.50-10.00 
$5.00- 6.50 


$6.00- 6.50 
$9.00-14.00 


$ 6.00 up 
$ 8.00-12.00 
$ 5.50- 9.00 


$ 6.50- 7.00 
$10.00-15.50 
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family and the community. Parents who 
attend this four-week session beginning 
in June may enroll their children in the 
Institute’s children’s school. A twenty- 
four-hour program under expert super- 
vision is provided for children from two 
through ten years of age. Mothers of 
young children who plan to give leader- 


childhood and family education are urged 
to apply for the Institute scholarship. 
This year will mark the nineteenth con- 
which this award 
been made to an AAUW member. 
The Merrill-Palmer Seminar in Human 
Relations, Detroit, beginning 
in mid-June, offers six weeks of stimulat- 


secutive year in has 


Michiaan, 


ship through AAUW in the field of early ing experience in international living, 


GET THE CONVENTION OFF 
TO A FLYING START... 


Join your friends 


Another TWA first—special Reunion en Route 
flights to AAUW’s June convention in Los 
Angeles. Delegate TWA to make all the ar- 
rangements...you fly swiftly, with your friends, 
at low Sky Tourist fares. Just look at these 
examples of how you'll save time, money (and 


have more fun!) on TWA’s Reunion en Route: 


a.) 2 


Washington to Los Angeles FILL OUT AND MAIL 


Boston to Los Angeles Women’s Division—Dept. JA1 


Trans World Airlines 
380 Madison Ave., New York 7s ey en 


New York to Los Angeles 
Chicago to Los Angeles 
I am a delegate to the AAUW convention 


Please send me complete details on 
TWA’s Reunion en Route, and a free city 
map of Los Angeles. 


All fares plus tax 


Reunion in the clouds! At cach stop, more of 
your friends step aboard . .. and when you step 
off at Los Angeles, you have a flying start on a 
the best convention yet! os 


Addre Sone 
Plan now to make each convention day count. Just 
send this coupon to TWA’s Women’s Division. We 
will help you arrange to fly with your friends... 


City 





and send you a city map of Los Angeles with tips 


on where to go, what to see. 
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with group discussions, lectures, shared 
experience, and fellowship with partici- 
pants of various ethnic and racial back- 
grounds. The seminar is planned to pro- 
vide a setting in which graduate students 
from as many countries as possible may 
gain understanding of concepts and signifi- 
relations, examine 


cant areas of human 


the cultural values of different societies, 
and gain an appreciation of the attitudes 
and values of persons of diverse cultural 
philosophies through day-by-day relation- 
ships with their fellow participants and 
staff. 

The recipients of the 1954 awards told 
the October L954 
page 47, how they benefited by their ex- 


briefly in JOURNAL, 
perience at the institutes. 

Since 1950, spurred by the enthusiasm 
of Vassar scholarship recipients, the state 
divisions of West Virginia, Indiana, Mon- 
tana, Pennsylvania, and Colorado have 
each established a state scholarship to 
member to attend the 
Summer Institute. 


enable a Vassar 


Arts Committee Backs Artmobile 


You were there — those of you active in 
AAUW The date was 


November 6, when the Arts Committee 


arts programs. 
met at Headquarters to review the vear’s 
work of the Arts Resource Center and 
formulate policy for future activities. Of 
the six members on that committee from 
scattered sections of the country, four are 
or recently were) state arts chairmen. The 
needs of the branches, availability of 
resources, and the importance of encour- 
aging higher standards in arts programs 
were some of the highlights of the dis- 
cussion. Over 950 branches were reported 
to have been active in the arts last year 
and literature appeared to be the most 
popular field of activity. 

The committee discussed plans for the 
arts the 
Angeles in June. They also formulated a 
resolution, subsequently the 
Board of Directors, recognizing the edu- 
cational importance of Artmobile, Inc. as 
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session at convention in’ Los 


voted by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


developed in the AAUW New York State 
Division. 

The Arts Resource Center staff reported 
that the Pan-American Union had accepted 
the AAUW’s gift of three exhibitions: 
Brazil Builds, South American Prints, and 
Goya. The Pan-American Union makes 
these exhibitions, and others, available to 


interested groups free of charge. 


Fellowship Contributions 

Reach a New High 

In October we announced the astounding 
total of the 1953-54 contributions to the 
fund $189,946 
promised the breakdown in the next issuc 
of the Journau. Below is the fulfillment 


fellowship-grant and 


of that promise. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
Alabama $1, 
Arizona A 
Arkansas 1,092 66 

31 


STATES 
Montana $1, OO 
Nebraska 2,: 10 


Nevada F 00 


$71.75 


000 00 


California 
Colorado 2,109.55 New Jerse y 10, 16 
Connecticut 2.489 35 New Mexico : 75 
1,243.00 New York 10,35 + 
North 
Carolina 1,741.12 
North Dakota 1,214.08 
| Ohio 9,133.43 
|} Oklahoma 2.906 96 
Oregon $113.25 
Pennsylvania 10,400 
Rhode Island 605 
South Carolina 1,288 
lowa 4.055 South Dakota ,245 
Kansas 4.588 | 5: Te 
Kentucky 1,000 Texas 3,700 
] 
] 
] 


,190.27 | New Hampshire oOo 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 000 

Florida 981 
Georgia 2,011.3: 


Guam 25 


Hawaii 50 
Idaho T77 
Illinois 863 
Indiana 6,692 


nnessee 2,167 


Louisiana 
Maine 000.00 
Maryland 917.00 
Massachusetts 2,252.69 
Michigan 10,535.09 
Minnesota $942 39 
Mississippi 696.25 
Missouri $313.81 


,234 87 Utah 687 
Vermont 374 
Virginia 3,970 
Washington 6.875 
West Virginia 3,926 
Wisconsin 4,932 
Wyoming S41 


BEQUESTS 
Alice I. Bragaw 
Elizabeth Fuller Jackson 


$10,000.00 
1,000.00 


SPECIAL GIFTS 
Kate G. Moore 
Ruth T. Watanabe 500.00 
Phi Mu Fraternity 1,000.00 
Peiping Branch enc puticoaeielee 50.00 


$50.00 
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Are Your Arts Resources Showing? 

A year and a half ago a letter was sent to 
all state arts chairmen suggesting a proj- 
ect that would 
branches’ arts 


enrich their 
This the 
State Arts Resource Assessment Project. 


Some of you may have been cooperating 


help to 


programs. Was 


in carrying out the project, some of you 
may not have heard of it, and some of your 
state arts chairmen may have chosen not 
to undertake the project for one reason or 
another. If you are curious to learn more 
about it, we refer you to the letter to state 
arts chairmen of May 1953, to the Novem- 
1953 and April 1954 the 
General Director's Letter, and the letter to 
branch arts chairmen, August 1954. 


ber issues of 


For Leadership Training — 

a New 1955 Scholarship 

Mrs. Fariss, chairman of the 
Status of Women Committee, announces 


Gertrude 


with pleasure an opportunity for training 
in leadership. This is especially welcome, 
since the Board at its meeting in Novem- 
ber enthusiastically endorsed a leadership 
A \l \W members 
proposed by the Status of Women Com- 


training program for 
mittee. Suggestions for branch leadership 
training workshops are now in preparation 
and will be ready for mailing to state 
status of women chairmen early in 1955, 
so the offer of this scholarship is well 
timed to coincide with our program. 

The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development offers to members of 
the AAUW one tuition scholarship for the 
coming summer sessions to be held at 
Bethel, Maine. The scholarship, valued at 
$200, may apply either to the first session 
June 19-July 8, 


session (July 17 


1955) or to the second 
August 5, 1955). The 
scholarship recipient would be required to 
pay living expenses of $125 for the three- 
week period, and travel expenses. 

The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development is one of the out- 
standing pioneering leadership training 
programs in the country. For each sum- 


mer session it brings together 125 leaders 


from education, industry, labor, and gov- 
ernment, and from military, social welfare, 
religious, and community agencies in an 
intensive laboratory program designed to 
increase the understanding of group be- 
havior and to improve the skills of group 
leadership. 

Persons in the AAUW actually engaged 
in group leadership or in training leaders 
would qualify for the scholarship. 

Inquiries be addressed to the 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, National Education Associ- 
ation, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


may 


{4UW Testifies at UN Charter 
Revision Hearings 

Currently available from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations are the printed 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of — the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on pro 
posals to amend the UN Charter. Seven 
separate booklets correspond to hearings 
in seven widely scattered localities. 
AAUW?’s testimony is to be found in the 


record of at least three of the seven parts, 


the Wisconsin Division having prepared a 


statement which was presented to the 


Subcommittee at Milwaukee, April 10, 
1954, the Kentucky Division having in 


FOR THE CHILDREN ... 
Touring America for 1954-55 


Special Spring Production! 


TOBY TYLER 


ALSO... 
TOMMY TUCKER’S ADVENTURES 
IN OUTER SPACE 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


For information address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 


Pound Ridge Road Bedford, N. Y. 
BEdford Village 4-3516 
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troduced a statement at Louisville in June 
the Des Moines, Branch 
having been represented through the testi- 
mony of its international relations study 
group chairman at Des Moines, June 19. 

The essence of AAUW’s testimony in 
each case was emphasis on the history of 
AAUW’s support for the United Nations. 


The statements also referred to the con- 


7, and lowa, 


sensus of the International Relations Com- 
mittee on the subject of Charter review. 
The holds that and 
public discussion of the United Nations 
Charter should be undertaken not 
the intention of 
national organization but with the desire 


committee review 
with 


creating a new  inter- 
to strengthen as effectively as possible the 


existing organization. 


Concerning Members-at-large: 
Advice Requested 

At the AAUW convention in Minneapolis 
in 1953, members will recall that the fol- 
lowing motion with respect to members- 
at-large was made by Mrs. H. B. Ulhan, 
president of the Massachusetts Division, 
and carried by the convention: 


WuerREAS there has been a great increase in 


the membership of the Association and also 
an Increase in the number of members who are 
trained along many varied lines, be it 
Resolved that a special national committee be 
appointed to consider two possible changes in 
policy and to report to the next convention: 
(1) that 
large in areas where there are branches 
(2) that 


selected from among bran h members. 


there be no additional members-at- 


members of national committees be 


A committee composed of the following 

members has been appointed: 

Mrs. Lawrence E. Sehneider, 5700 London 
Road, Duluth 4, Minnesota, chairman 

Dr. Rosamonde Ramsay Boyd, Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, South Carolina 

Mrs. Robert Y. Thorton, 2895 Alvarado Ter- 
race, Salem, Oregon 

the 


dresses this appeal to all members: 


The chairman of committee ad- 


Members of this committee are anxious 


very 


to hear from a broad cross-section of the 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


membership on this subject, and ask that 
members-at-large in 
A letter is 
president soliciting the opinion of members 
of their through the 
JOURNAL can the opinion of the members-at 


particular write them. 


being sent each state division 


branches, but only 


large be requested. All communications on this 
subject must be in the hands of committee 
members no later than February 1. 


Institutions and Degrees Approved 
PI 


for AAUW Membership 


Kight institutions have been added to the 
list of colleges and universities approved 
for AAUW membership, bringing the total 
to 363. This action was taken by the 
Board of Directors at its November 13-14 
meeting, on recommendation of the Stand- 
ards and Recognition Committee. 
The eight newly approved institutions 
are: 
Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia 
College, Annville, 


Lebanon Penn- 


Valley 
sylvania 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Also B.A., B.S. 
Albany ( ollege) 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, State College, New Mexico 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania 

West Virginia Weslevan College, 
West Virginia 


Youngstown College, Youngstown. Ohio 


( Jregon 


degrees ol pre decessor, 


Buckhannon, 


The list of degrees of these institutions 


that are accepted for AAU W membership 


is being sent to all membership chairmen, 


together with a list of additional degrees 
that have been approved for fifteen insti- 


tutions already on the AAUW list. 


Vew Branches 

Fourteen new branches in eleven 
bring the total to 1,296 at year’s end. 
Fullerton, California; Olathe, 
Kansas; Laurel, Maryland; Traverse City, 
Michigan; Yerington, Nevada; Havelock- 
Cherry Point, North Carolina; Hermiston, 
Oregon; MeGregor, Seguin, and Wharton, 
‘Texas; Orem and St. Utah: 
Seckley, West Virginia; West Bend, Wis 


COnSIn. 


states 


They are: 


( weorgec, 
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Join the Convention Special 
and See the West! 


AAUW 


special train from Chicago for members 


has made arrangements for a 
the natural and man- 
made wonders of the West en route to and 


from Los Angeles. 


wishing to enjoy 


Westbound, the air-conditioned Special 
will make stops at Salt Lake City and Las 
Vegas, including “The Strip” and the 
Hoover Dam. After the convention, the 
Special will go to San Francisco for two 
then to Yosemite 
National Park for two days, and on to the 
Grand Canyon, returning to Chicago. 

The AAUW Special will leave Chicago 
June 22 and return July 9. If you cannot 
take t 


direction is available. 


days of sightseeing, 


he round trip, one-way in either 
With the exception of hotel arrange- 
ments during the convention, all other 


reservations meals, transfers, sightsee- 


ing, and transportation — are included in 
this personally conducted trip. 

The United States Travel Agency, at 
807 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., 
is making all the arrangements and will 
send a complete brochure on request. For 
full information on 
vacation with convention, write to L. J 
Miller at the travel agency. 


this combination of 


1954-55 
The winner of the Sarah Berliner Re 
search Fellowship, Dr. Olga Berg, New 
York City, has had to resign the fellow 
ship because of family obligations. Also, 
two of the 
unable to take up their grants because of 
illness. They are Dr. Marianne von Har- 
nack, of Germany, and Mrs. Margrete 
Christensen, of Norway. 


{wards Vacated 


international grantees were 


late to 
permit filling the vacancies with alternates 
this year. 


These resignations came too 


At its bi-centennial celebration, Columbia University gave honorary degrees 
to four women: The Queen Mother of England, the poetess Gabriel Mistral, 
and two great classicists: Margarete Bieber and Lily Ross Taylor. Dr. 
Bieber, who is on the extreme left in the row behind the Queen Mother, held 
the AAUW International Fellowship in 1931-32. Dr. Taylor, on the ex- 
treme right, second row, received the 1952 AAUW Achievement Award. 





AAUW Goes to the Fair 

The New York State Division is one of 
forty-three women’s organizations inter- 
ested in education which participate an- 
nually in the women’s program at the 
New York State Fair. This program pro- 
vides a meeting place for the volunteer 
women’s groups of the state:a place where 
sharing can lead to support of ideas of 
mutual interest. Each organization main- 
tains an exhibit showing a special activity 
of the group, and conducts meetings where 
the make-up and function of the organiza- 
tion are explained. 

For the past two years, the New York 
State Division has built its participation 
around a resource center and film festival. 
This year’s theme “Sharing Our 
Skills.” Activities at the resource center 
were keyed to study 


Was 


learning to select 


and action (how to 


locate, use, and support it). A part of the 


what is excellent), 
center was set up for practice discussion 
groups, planned under the supervision of 
the New York State Citizens Council 
to give a “feel” for this “technique for 
sharing.” Hostesses from eleven branches 
out information and 
Artmobile 
guides and resource 
material on AAUW. 
Designed by George Kimak, director of 
Artmobile, Inc., 
how color, form, and space division can 
make a small area into a gallery-like dis- 
play. Chartreuse, white—pink, and black, 
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gave programs on 


films, materials, discussion 


information, and 


the center itself showed 


were the colors used. A model of a forty- 
foot the Artmobile —a_ hoped-for 
museum-on-wheels for schools and com- 


bus, 
munities was a feature of the resource 
center popular with children and_ their 
teachers. and a stabile and 
New York State artists pro- 
direct experience 
works of art and crafts. 
the AAUW’s State 


Fair Committee, reporting on how the 


Weaving, 
mobile by 
with 


vided original 


The chairman of 


center functions as a “starter”’ to stimu- 


late individuals and community groups to 


greater expression, mentioned a visitor 
who was fascinated by the Richardson 
mobile. “It’s like horse pulling,” he 
“You've got to put the weak 
pullers where the heavy ones can balance 
them. I’m going to try to make one of 
those.”” On the suggestion, he 
took along a folder describing the works 
of Calder, and ** Art 
Motion,” one of the films shown at 
fair by AAUW. 

At the film festival put on by the New 
York State Division, 26 films were shown 


ob- 


serve | . 


hostess’ 


and 
the 


went to see 


for a total of 13 hours before an average 
audience of 197 persons per hour. The 
films were carefully selected for excellence 
of presentation and for subject matter 
related to AAUW programs. UN Screen 
Magazines and the UNESCO film, “* World 
Without End,” reflected AAUW interest 
in international relations. Education was 
represented by “Skippy and the 3 R’s,” 
The Terrible Twos and Trusting Threes”’ 





FROM THE BRANCHES 


from the Ages and 
Stages Series, and 
“Meeting the Needs 
of Adolescence” from 
the Adolescent De- 
velopment Series. Art 
“The 
**Georges 


“The 


films included 
Titan,”’ 
Braque,’”’ 
Works of Calder,” 
**Art Mo- 
tion.”’ Religious films 
were represented by 


and and 


“Creation According 
and 
The 


based 


to Genesis,”’ 
“One God.” 
latter film is 
on the perennially 

popular book of the same name, by a 
AAUW fellow, Florence Mary 
Fitch.) UPA cartoons delighted all view- 
ers. To stimulate interest in the 


former 


use of 
these films at community meetings, some 
4,500 programs, listing rental costs and 
evaluation materials, were distributed. 
In this statewide educational venture, 
AAUW benefits from the stimulation and 
pleasure of cooperating W ith other groups. 
The New York State Division finds that 
new members, a better understanding of 
AAUW membership policies, and even a 
new branch may accrue. More tangible 
results may include county fair programs 
based on the state fair plan now in opera- 
tion; regional resource centers; and an 
Artmobile to bring museum services to 


New York state schools and communities. 


Group Dynamics in Action 


“What can we do to improve our branch 
for members and the community?’> When 
members of the Reading, Pennsylvania, 
Branch chose this topic for their April 
meeting, they used an exciting new tech- 
nique of discussion which, they testify, 
gets results. 

The meeting began with a brief intro- 
ductory talk on group dynamics by an 
expert in human relations from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. His description 
of role-playing by individuals and groups 


AAUW Exhibit: “Sharing Our Skills,” New York State Fair. 


in a community set the mood for the ensu- 
ing discussion by members of their role in 
Reading. To develop a “candid picture of 
in seven small 
conversational groups, with group leaders 
especially trained for the meeting. After- 
ward, recorders presented each group’s 


ourselves,” members met 


recommendations to the general meeting. 

Of course every branch that tries this 
method would make a different set of 
recommendations. Reading members 
came up with a number of suggestions for 
projects of benefit to their community, 
and outlined some new ways to promote 
member interest and participation in 
branch affairs. Other will be 
interested not so much in Reading’s spe- 
cific recommendations as in the method 
of group discussion that brought so many 
members “into the act”’ of planning for 
the branch. Members /iked it! Comments 
on the evluation sheets after the meeting 


branches 


were: “excellent,” “good,” ‘‘all right.” 
No one checked “ mediocre”’ or “poor.” 
Of the results of this branch self-analy- 


sis, Reading officers report: 


The discussion brought out ideas, criticisms, 
compliments. Thinking was stimulated; mem- 
bers were made aware of problems. They 
liked the frank 
discussion They after 
there be best 
suggestions made. It was a much-needed and 
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small found 
that 


action on the 


groups; they 


easy. suggested 


careful study 
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highly productive session, arousing enthusi- 
It enabled many 
themselves; it was mobile; it was fun. It was 
worth trying again. 


asm. members to express 


Via State and Region 

The Northeast Central Region has been 
conducting an article competition. AAUW 
members in the five states of the Region 
have been eligible: Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Mrs. Paul C. 
Roberts, Illinois state arts chairman and 
member of the AAUW national Arts 
Committee has been active in organizing 
the competition. 

Great interest was demonstrated in the 
art exhibition held at the South Dakota 
AAUW state convention last year. The 
exhibition represented AAUW members’ 
work entirely. Music manuscripts and 
books of poetry were among the exhibits. 


Delaware Measures Its 

School Libraries 

Each year 1,000 new books for children 
and young people are published in this 
country. Among these are many excellent 
books, important in the intellectual and 
cultural development of young Amer- 
Yet afford and who is 
qualified to select from this rich resource 


icans. who can 
all the books a child’s mind should be ex- 
posed to? This is the function of the li- 
brary, especially the school library. Yet it 
is estimated that 75 percent of the nation’s 
elementary and secondary schools do not 
have a school library adequate for the 
essential functions of educating children. 

Determined to find out how well the 
libraries in their schools were equipped to 
meet the needs of pupils, the Delaware 
branches of AAU W last year undertook a 
survey to determine the adequacy of 
library facilities and to find out whether 
there is equality of opportunity for Dela- 
ware children to use such facilities. The 
results suggest that there is much work to 
be done in Delaware before the minimum 
standards recommended by the American 
Library Association are met, or anything 
like equal opportunities in the use of 
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library facilities are offered to children in 
the state. 

The project was approved at the spring 
AAUW conference. Planning and organiz- 
ing the survey went on during the summer 


months, — special committees appointed, 


librarians and teacher-members called in 
to help formulate the questionnaire. The 
questionnaire was submitted to represent- 


atives of the five Delaware branches, and 
to the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, who gave his enthusiastic ap- 
proval. AAUW members in every com- 
munity were recruited and instructed 
in the conduct of the survey. These mem- 
bers then visited each of the 154 schools 
in the state and filled out a questionnaire 
for each school. 

Following the months of careful prepa- 
ration, the actual gathering of data was 
concluded within a few weeks. The work 
of tabulating began in mid-December, and 
the results were announced at the 1954 
spring conference. 

The questionnaire consisted of three 
parts: (1) General Information — type of 
library, number and training of persons in 
charge, budget allotment; (2) Physical 
Facilities — number of volumes, classified 
by subject matter, adequacy of references, 
cataloguing facilities, storage and equip- 
ment, kinds of other aids, as magazines, 
newspapers, films, recordings, etc.; (3) 
hours 
open, average daily attendance, how in- 


Services and Use of the Library 


struction in use of library is given, who 
selects books, other library facilities avail- 
able to the community. 

These are some of the salient points 
that emerged from the carefully compiled 
data: About 45 percent of the Delaware 
schools had central libraries; 84 percent 
had classroom libraries. Some schools had 
central libraries for the higher grades and 
classroom libraries for the lower grades. 

Only 19 percent of the schools had full- 
time trained librarians, and more than a 
third of these schools were in the city of 
Wilmington. Generally, teachers or 
teacher-librarians were in charge of the 
library. 
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Some enthusiastic comments 
about GUIDETOCOMMUNITY 
ACTION: 

@ @ @ MRS. JOHN G. LEE, 
President, League of Women 
Voters: "A primer and a post- 
graduate reference source!” 


DANIEL A. POLING, 


church leader: “Inspirational . . . 


noted 
every volunteer worker in the 
community field needs this book!” 
GEORGE GALLUP, public opin- 
ion authority: “Invaluable... 
provides a wealth of informa- 
tion!” The American City: “The 
most practical and comprehen- 
sive handbook yet produced in 
the field cf civic social 


FILM COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA: “The book is chock- 


and 


service!’ 


full of ideas!" Civitan Maga- 
zine: "...a wealthof information 
invaluable to officers and pro- 
gram and project chairmen!” 
Independent Woman: "A book 
that should prove most useful to 
every club leader or member who 
wishes to get things done in her 
home town!” National Munici- 
pal Review: “The book bargain 


of the year!” 


New Life for Your Program 


You can help your Branch make its study, discussion, 
workshop, and other programs more significant 
more interesting — more practical. Read 


GUIDE TO 


Community 
Action 


By MARK S. MATTHEWS 


Identifies persisting problems in 16 MAJOR AREAS 
OF SOCIAL CONCERN. Offers you practical 
action-program ideas based on a study of the success- 
ful experience of clubs in hundreds of representative 
towns and cities. 


You can help your Branch do something about prob- 
lems such as recruiting and holding able public school 
teachers </ enriching the school program \/ promot- 
ing community arts ~/ fostering UNESCO ideals 
VY solving the problems of the aged the physically 
handicapped / strengthening health and welfare 
services ¥ achieving intergroup harmony - assuring 
good government. 


GUIDE TO COMMUNITY ACTION is also a practical, 
comprehensive handbook for Branch officers and com- 
mittee heads. Content includes a dramatized explana- 
tion of the essentials of parliamentary procedure. 
Principles of program planning. Securing total par- 
ticipation. Financial administration and fund raising. 
Establishing good public relations. INFORMATION 
ABOUT OVER 1,000 IMPORTANT SOURCES OF 
FREE AND LOW-COST MATERIAL AND AD- 
VISORY AID FOR BRANCH PROGRAMS. 


21 chapters 448 idea-packed pages 


ane en = TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION & == oe oe 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 51 East 33rd 
ie 
Gentlemen: I wish to examine GUIDE TO COMMUNITY AC- 


TION. Within ten days I will either return it or remit only 
$4.00 plus a few cents mailing charges. Q717W 


Only $4.00 


Street, New York 16, 


Name 
ribast PRINT 


Address 


City Zone 


SAVE! If you enclose payment, publisher will pay postage. 
Return privilege guaranteed. 
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Library budgets ranged from $2.58 to 
10 cents per pupil. 
The largest library, 
was 11,: 
rollment of 


was a school which had a 


in terms of volumes, 
306 for a school which had an en- 
Contrasted with this 
library of 40 
an enrollment of 99. A few 
third of a vol- 
American Library 
least 


1,225. 
volumes and 
schools had less than one 
ume per pupil. (The 


Association recommends at five 
books per pupil 

Seventy-four percent of the school li 
braries were open before school, 64 per 
cent after And 75 


central libraries were not 


school. percent of the 


used as study 
halls, though in a few cases the libr: “ary also 


served as cafeteria or classroom T tal 


number of hours a library Was open varied 
from a maximum of seven and a half hours 
per day to a minimum of one hour at 
lunch time. 

Fifty-four 


ported town libraries availabl 


percent of the schools re- 
in the com 
munity; 37 libraries; 47 


percent county 


percent, bookmobiles. 

A committee of experienced librarians 
was set up to study tabu 
lated results. 

One 


smaller schools was the 


and report on 
significant weakness noted in the 
lack of magazines 
a serious Omission, since many pupils 
their homes. One 
principal told the interviewers that he 
red to ol of-date 
a friend, a junk man, who 


( ollected 


to the principal for use in the school. 


have no magazines in 


sometimes manag tain out 
magazines from 
as junk 


gave the magazines he 


To quote the report: 


The committee concluded that much must be 


done betore there is anything approaching 
state in 
ditheult 

Somme 


had 


library 


throughout the 
vices. It is 
statement 
facilities, 


weaknesses, and in a few 


equal opportunity 
library facilities and ser 
to make a 


schoo ls had 


general 
satisfactory TMAATLN 
significant 


almost non-existent 

The Delaware 
ened by the experience it has accumulated 
rratified by the 
authori- 


resources were 
State Division is heart- 
in making the survey, and g 


interest evinced by public school 


ties, who have 
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asked that the report be 
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microfilmed for their permanent records. 
Branches 
efforts, 
to work for 


have the report for follow-up 


and the Delaware Division plans 


a better coordinated school 
throughout the = state, 
with state supervision to help correct the 


library program 


great inequalities which exist. 


“Write Your Congressman”’ 
ats * 
tively publicizes legislative 
ever 


conversation piece” fashion effec- 


action wher- 


Modeled here by the 
Arlin 


vour 


it goes. legisla- 


tive chairman of the gton, Virginia, 
Branch, the “* Write 
skirt was designed 


bers of that 


Congressman ” 
and executed by mem 

If vou would like to 
here are the details: Printed on 
In bold black, red, or blue, 
the letters are first stencilled and then air 
Washable, the 


waistline, 


branch 
have one, 
white cotton, 
brushed into the material. 
skirt adjustable 
comes unhemmed so that the 
adjust to suit height. 
paid, Proceeds go to the 
ship Fund. Order 
Smith, 704 8 
Arlington, Virg 


has an and 
wearer Thay 
Price: $7.95 post- 
rton Fellow- 
Stanley Vv. 


Mill Drive, 


specify c( lor. 


Arling 
Mrs. 


rton 


from 
Arling 


Pillay 


FASHION IN POLITICS 
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Some Social Studies Programs 
“How do college women respond to the 
pressures to which we are all subjected?” 
and “How do we distinguish between an 
honest presentation and one designed to 
sell an idea unfairly ?”’ These are questions 
being discussed by the social studies group 
of the Menlo-Atherton, California, Branch. 

Asa practical exercise, members of the 
group were asked to bring to a meeting 
two examples each of (1) good public 
education and (2) irresponsible propa- 
ganda. These could be taken from any 
media magazine or newspaper clip- 
pings, cartoons, published photographs, 
etc. Then these examples were to be ana- 
ly zed by the group at the meeting. All 
branch members were invited to join the 
project, if they wished to contribute to 
the collection. 

Under the guidance of the Supervisor of 
Correctional Programs, the social studies 
group of the Minnesota, 


Branch has conducted a series of trips to 


Minneapolis, 
the three state correctional institutions 
These tours have been planned in response 
to a recommendation of the AAU W state 
convention that members study the state 
penal or correctional system with a view 
to supporting measures for improvement. 
Another spur to the study was a state- 
ment by the Governor, who pointed out 
the state’s lag in 
titled 
Correction In 


the penal program. In a 
speech “Imminent Horizons” of 
Minnesota,” the 


tional Programs Supervisor told the social 


Correc- 


studies group about new methods based 
on “positive scientific and humane stand- 
ards” and promising to be more successful 
in reform of criminals and protection to 
st lets ; 

“Your Community, AAUW’s Concern 
is the title of a 
pamphlet published by the Social Studies 
Committee of the California State Divi- 
sion. It is designed to assist branch social 


for Democratic Living,” 


studies chairmen in planning their pro- 
grams to include projects that will meet 
special needs in their communities. There 
are five Privilege for the 
Young, Opportunity for the Aging, Meet 


sections, on 


BRANCHES 


Health Needs, Unity in the Community, 
and Resources for the Nation. The pam- 
phlet includes a bibliography, and original 
drawings by AAUW members to illustrate 
the title pages of the sections. The ma- 
terial is compiled from contributions from 
experts, research by the committee, and 
the annual branch reports. 

The social studies group of the Findlay, 
Ohio, Branch has gained community-wide 
recognition for its study this past vear of 
the problem of recreation for children 
and young people as a means of fighting 
The held 
meetings with civic representatives and 
then the 
number of youths in various organizations 


juvenile delinquency. group 


made a survey to determine 
and their needs. The outcome was a pro- 
gram which recommended, among other 
things, the setting up of a community 
group to solve the recreational problem, 


and a summer playground program. 


Vusic and Drama 


Two different approaches to the study of 
illustrated by programs of 
branches in Virginia and Ohio. The Falls 
Church, Branch reports. their 
music study group used Aaron Copland’s 
What to Listen for in Musie as required 
Sach’s 
Music as a source of study of the dey elop 
ment of form in music. The Toledo, Ohio, 
Branch planned a two-year study course 
in musical form and construction. They 
concentrated on 


music are 


Virginia, 


reading and Curt 2,000 Years of 


the concerto their first 
vear from sixteenth 
century beginnings to modern American 
composers. In 1954 the group will work as 


a team for the Toledo Orchestra. 


its development 


CHILDREN’S WORLD THEATRE 
Announces for 1954-—'55 
THE LITTLE RED SHOES 
SINBAD, THE SAILOR 


THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 
THE WIZARD'S RANSOM 


For dates, costs, etc. write to 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 
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The interest in drama of two Texas and 
Wisconsin branches represents two distinct 
The Wausau, 

group meets monthly to 
read plays. In the spring 


approaches. Wisconsin, 
Branch study 
they submit a 
the Wisconsin 
the fall the li- 


brary sends the group a list of those plays 


list of desired plays to 
Traveling Library and in 


they can furnish, together with available 
dates. One member is responsible for cut- 
ting the plays ahead of time and at the 
meetings each member present reads a 
role. In Dallas, Texas, the AAUW drama 
study group last vear studied the develop- 
theatre, dramatic 


ment of the German 


movements of the twentieth century, and 


passion play Ss. 


Reading, “Riting, and Radio-T} 
This set of modern 3 R’s is being combined 
successfully by the California State Divi- 
sion to help the grade school set develop 
habits of 
reading. 
Starting with the Glendive, Montana, 
radio book quiz project, “Between the 
the California Radio-TV 
mittee has extended the plan to include 
not only children’s books but 
radio and TV programs. In the California 
project, entitled “Leaves and Dials,” the 


YOO | 


listening, viewing, and 


Leaves,” (‘om- 


selected 


young participants read five books and 
look and listen to radio-T\ 
AAUW’s selected “roundup” list. 
Then they write letters to the “roundup” 
editor, telling why they liked, or did not 
like, the books and shows. Writers of the 


winning letters represent their respective 


shows all 
from 


grades and schools on a radio-T'V quiz 
show. 

Members found it particularly difficult 
to select radio and TV programs of high 
quality which children would enjoy. In 
selecting books, they had their own ex- 
perience and the help of librarians and 
teachers to guide them, but radio-TV was 
pioneer ground. They began by sending 
a questionnaire to mothers in the area, 
asking for information on listening, view- 
ing, and reading habits of their children. 
By evaluating returns on 233° children, 
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they were able to select a list of good 


shows for each age level which were 


popular with children and parents. 
Approval of the school authorities for 

cooperation of the schools was secured. 

Then 


program was tape-recorded and submitted 


to get time on the air, a sample 
to the radio stations. In selecting books 
and formulating questions and answers on 
them, California branches followed Glen- 
dive’s ** Between the Leaves” plan closely, 
and found it worked very smoothly. How- 
ever, they note that it is necessary to get 
lists of books to the librarians before the 
libraries’ fiscal budgets are set up. 

The California Radio-TV Committee 
worked closely with teachers and librar- 
ians in the school districts of El Monte, 
Whittier, and Bakersfield in setting up 
pilot projects. In the first vear, the Whit- 
tier program included only the fifth grade. 
It was so enthusiastically received that it 
is being extended this vear to preschool 
through sixth grade. The second pilot 
project, in the El Monte District, enlists 
four AAUW.) branches El Monte, San 
Fernando, Arcadia, and Pasadena. 

As the pilot projects developed, they 
grew into integrated, coordinated branch 
projects. Education, radio-TV, press, and 
drama chairmen worked together. 

The children who took part declared it 
was fun and wanted the programs con 


tinued, the state chairman reports. For 


example, a girl in the third grade gave two 
book reviews to her school on the books 
she had read for the programs. An unin- 
terested boy in the fifth grade has sud- 
denly enthusiastic reader 

his mother was delighted. What the chil- 
dren 


become an 


needed “was a push in the right 
In one project, mothers and 


with 


direction.” 


teachers read and 


showed their own real enthusiasm, which 


their children 
was most helpful in steering the young 
child toward constructive habits. 

find 


radio-T'V questionnaire of particular in- 


Other branches may California’s 
terest. The questionnaire asked for in- 
formation on age, grade, and sex of chil- 
their favorite radio and TV 


dren; pro- 
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grams; their reading habits and the library 
facilities available to them: 
times the children viewed T\ 
to radio; parental approval or disapproval 


hours and 


or listened 


of children’s programs. 

Evaluation of tabulated replies to the 
questionnaire did not confirm the popular 
belief that TV interferes with children’s 
reading. Poor reading ability, not TV, was 
the main Many 
ported a drop in comic book reading by 
children after the advent of TV in their 
34 out of 233 children did 
not read any books, or were not read to; 
the others (86 


deterrent. parents re- 


homes. Only 


heard 
an average of two books a week. Favorite 
hours for T'V-radio were 4 to 7 p.m. Aver- 


percent) read or 


age time spent in looking-listening was 
13'4 hours per week, though a maximum 
of 38 hours per week was reported. Most 
children were permitted to view some 
parent disapproy ed shows because ““There 
are so few programs between 4 and 7 P.M. 
that children can enjoy.” 

Some parents reported that in watching 
adult shows their children were “too often 
attracted by the strong emotional tone 
it is like eavesdropping on adult con- 
versation.”’ Parents wanted more varied 
fewer murders, more about scl- 
They 


would also like to see better programming. 


she Ws 


ence, travel, nature, adventure. 
Enjoyable network shows were sometimes 


I cal 


shows of good quality 


not carried on stations, and local 


were sometimes 
presented at hours which attract only a 
small percentage of local audiences. 

Reporting cards of the American Coun- 
cil for Better Broadcasts were enclosed 
with the questionnaire, and the informa- 
tion thus obtained was forwarded to the 
Council for the 
Look-Listen Project. Subsequently a 
member of the Radio-TV Committee has 
organized the entire San Francisco Bay 
area for the Look-Listen Project. 

If your branch is interested in either the 


inclusion in Interstate 


questionnaire or Leaves and Dials — the 
leaflet the whole project 
write to Miss Lulu Bredlow, 700 North 
Faring Road, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


describing 
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fection 

The San Francisco Branch of AAUW has 
recently announced that they are taking 
out a “$100 sponsor membership in the 
Bay Area Educational Television Associa- 
tion, for support of station KQED.” This 
action is in line with the long-term interest 


Listeners in 


of the radio-television section. 

The San Branch 
published a pamphlet this vear, Listeners 
in Action, which they “reflects 
what has been their central theme the 
importance of 


Francisco has also 


believe 


radio and television as 


social forces.”’ It stresses the importance 


of high standards and good taste in pro- 


gram, adequate information, and _ selec- 
tivity in listening and viewing. 

In this brief pamphlet the Radio-TV 
Committee emphasizes the importance of 
listening and 
“the rights, duties and responsibilities of 


good programs for family 


listeners and viewers, as well as the re- 
sponsibilities of broadcasters to serve the 
public interest. The more people under- 
stand these things the sooner we'll have 
better programs for all.” 

Listeners in Action is obtainable for 50 
from Mrs. Budd J. Smith, 555 


Dewey Blvd., San Francisco 16, Calif. 


cents 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Over 1,000 authors most of th 
published, pro ted and distri 
our unique plan. No atter tt 
fiction, poetr 


their books 


X POSITION 
Hollywood 46 


Why Not a Better Meeting? 


el Be aE 
PROCEDURE MADE EASY 


By RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK Reg. Parliamentarian 


“It is the handiest and cleverest guide we've seen to 
help the inexperienced chairman." —AAUW Journal 


Finger-tip, visible aid system of meeting procedure 
Only seconds and you have the answer to every 
meeting problem Send today $2.50 


SEND CHECK OR M.O. REFUND IF NOT SATISFIED 
COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
Box UW, Ellenton, Florida 





What becomes of our $3 dues? 


36c JOURNAL (Printing & Mailing) 


$1.48 | 


SALARIES & 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


wn Vat 


fill mu 21¢ iruw 


16¢ erocRAm MATERIALS 


AC TRAVEL PROGRAM 


29C Ha. & OFFICE OPERATION 


21c NATL. OFFICERS & 
COMMITTEES 
f 


" 


| 10¢ nari. CONVENTION & 
STATE PRES. CONFERENCE 


Qo MISCELLANEOUS 


AM frequently asked by members, 
I “What becomes of our $3.00 dues?” The 
“pie” chart shown here has been drawn 
up to answer that question. Of course it is 
an oversimplification, for it cannot show 
the hundreds of $3.00 
dues must cover. 

First of all, the chart doesn’t show the 
Association’s other sources of income be- 


items which our 


sides individual member dues. These in- 
clude subscriptions to the JOURNAL, in- 
come on our investments, reinstatement 
fees, dues paid by colleges, 10 percent of 
International and 
sales of program materials. These bring 
AAUW’s total income to $3.42 per mem- 
But want to 
“what happens to our $3.00,” we 


Grant contributions, 


ber. since most members 
know 
have deducted this miscellaneous income 
from expenditures before making up the 
chart. 

The largest slice of the pie represents 


the salary budget. Consultation with other 
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national organizations of 


similar type 
revealed that this is typical; our propor- 
tion of about 50 percent of income is well 
in line with the experience of comparable 
What the chart does not 
reveal is that this $1.48 slice of your dues 


organizations. 


covers the salary of everyone from .the 
General Director through Jeff, the house 
man, who locks up on weekends or late at 
night after the hard-working committees 
and staff have left Headquarters. It in- 
cludes, for instance, the salaries of the 
professional staff who develop program 
and publications, their secretaries, the 
personnel working on the fellowship and 
international grant program, those con- 
cerned with publications and publicity, 
the girls who check and record member- 
ships, the mailroom personnel, the book- 
keepers, and the house manager and her 
helpers with the Head- 
quarters Committee make the building 
such 


who together 


an attractive clubhouse. 








WHAT BECOMES OF OUR $3 DUES? 


The AAUW does not try 


with the 


to compete 


high government salaries in 
securing competent women for our staff 
but I know you would all agree that the 
Personnel Committee in recommending 
must consider the high cost of 
living in Washington, D. C. While we still 
lose employees to higher paying positions, 


the last 


permit us to raise salaries and wages with 


salaries 


increase of 50 cents in dues did 


a resultant slight decline in our extremely 
high turnover. Any increase in stability 
of course brings both increased efficiency 
and reduced cost of employee training. 
The present staff includes 64 women 
and part-time), 15 of 
these being professional people working on 


men several are 
study programs, membership problems, 
fellowships and grants, publications, and 
administration. Thirteen people are needed 
for membership records; the bookkeeping 
staff totals 3, maintenance of Headquar- 
ters and preparation of occasional meals 
the 
clerical and stenographic. As you can 


requires another 7, and rest’ are 
easily understand, our important fellow- 
ship program requires part of the services 
of a considerable number of the staff in 
connection with promotion of the pro- 
gram, selection of candidates, accounting 
of contributions and payments to recipi- 
ents, entertaining grantees and fellowship 
holders when they visit Washington, and 
assisting them with academic and personal 
problems. The 10 percent taken from the 
international grant contributions each 
year covers part of these costs. 

Printing and mailing the JouRNAL takes 
a 36-cent portion of the dues. This does 
not include editorial and stenographic 
salaries. Each staff person has a number 
of responsibilities and it is impossible to 
assign the correct portion to any one part 
program as the editing of a 
particular magazine. The JouRNAL is the 


Association’s 


of a such 


one avenue for reaching 
every member with material on all AAUW 
interests. 

Following the war, part of our reserves 
used to bring the 


were Headquarters 


building back into shape, as painting and 


repairs had been sadly neglected during 


the war years. The 50-cent increase in 


dues in 1951 made it possible to adopt a 


regular system of maintenance and _ pro- 
vide for normal depreciation so that these 
day-to-day operating expenses need no 
longer be taken from reserves. 


my 
| HE rapid growth in our membership 
has brought us to the point where the 
building is now practically bursting at the 
You will that a few 
years ago we had to end our policy of 


seams. remember 
providing residence rooms for members in 
order to give sufficient office space. Two 
years ago, a fifth floor storeroom was con- 
verted into an office, but as the member- 
ship continues to grow and the requests 
for services increase we have no further 
place to expand in our present building. 

Within the have 


installed new bookkeeping and recording 


last few years we 
machines which cut down the labor costs, 
reduce the office space required, and ih- 
prove service to you. 

I recently had the pleasure of being in 
Washington for a committee meeting on 
a day when a special open house for the 
held. You 


would have been proud to see how attrac- 


nearby branches was being 
tive the reception rooms and _ offices of 
your building now are, and would consider 
this 29-cent item for Headquarters and 
office Remember 
that the Headquarters building is yours 


and is open to all AAUW members, but 
note that the building now keeps office 


operation well spent 


hours except for special evening events. 
The 


tional officers and committee chairmen is 


27-cent portion allocated to na- 
one of the places where we continue to be 
pressed for funds. The present budget does 
the Regional Vice-Presidents 
sufficient funds to carry out their activi- 


not give 


ties, and some of the regions are too large 
to be covered adequately by the Vice- 
President. 

Also, 
stantly having to be curtailed or laid aside 
or postponed for lack of staff, lack of office 
space, or lack of funds. 


wonderful new ideas are con 
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The 21 cents paid by each of us to the 
International Federation of University 
Women through the Association enables 
us to carry our share in support of the 
world’s organization of university women. 
This part of our dues helps promote better 
world understanding, helps finance the 
fellowship program of the IFUW, and also 
makes us part of an international group 
interested in and working toward extend- 
ing the education and usefulness of women 
in a world that sorely needs their help. 
This money has helped the LFU W finance 
such projects as the trip through Central 
and South America of Dr. Minnie Miller, 
Vice-President of the Southwest Central 
Region, to organize national associations 
of university women in additional coun- 
tries, and the area conference of all the 
national associations in the South Pacific 
to be held soon in Manila. 

The 


helpful to your committee chairmen and 


program materials which are so 
study groups are represented by a 16-cent 
slice of our pie. Again, this does not in- 
clude the salaries of those preparing the 
Sale of has 
helped to reduce the size of this item. If 
you could spend some time in the mail- 
room you would have a better idea of the 


materials. some materials 


volume of material provided to branches 
the works on 
many subjects that have been published 
by the AAUW. 


As the membership grew so large that 


each vear, and valuable 


its national conventions drew between one 
and members it 


ask the 


branch to bear a large part of the cost as 


two thousand became 


increasingly unfair to hostess 


well as much of the work involved in such 


an undertaking. When the dues were 


raised at Atlantic City it was agreed that 
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a 10-cent slice from the dues should be set 
aside to help defray the cost of the na- 
Presidents 
Conferences, which alternate biennially. 


tional conventions and State 


r " 

Sue small portion which represents cost 
of the Travel Program gives members 
from Maine to Florida and from California 
to Alaska a direct contact with the Associ- 
ation’s staff, the AAUW Board, and the 
Association’s committee women. To stretch 
these travel funds as far as possible, most 
trips are scheduled for regional and state 
conventions, area workshops, or joint 
branch meetings. 

The remaining 9 cents of vour $3.00 is 
used for a number of miscellaneous needs, 
such as taxes, depreciation, insurance, 
memberships in organizations in which we 
cooperate, representation at conferences 
related to our work, the retaining fee of 
our legal counsel (fortunately for us she is 
a member or our small fee would finance 
only a fraction of the many services she 
performs), and for entertaining an occa- 
sional eminent dignitary who visits us at 
1634 Eye Street, such as Miss Leet, the 
President of the LFUW. 

All in all, it is a carefully prepared and 
sliced $3.00 pie. Members will be happy to 
know that there will be no request for an 
the 


As you well realize, however, the Finance 


increase in dues at 1955 convention. 
Committee cannot find within these funds 
the money to finance many excellent ideas 
for programs or requests for services, and 
our building is fast being outgrown. Still, 
it is a pie of such quality that it gives the 
American Association of University Women 
tremendous stature in the world today. 
FRANCES B. ConcorDIA 


7 reasurer 





AAUW COMMITTEES 


The President and General Director are ex officio members of these 


Education 


Chairman Lewis, 


Miss Na UKE 
Pembroke College. Brown Uni 
R. I 

Mrs. Heten Mitis, Assistant Professor of French, 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich 

Miss JeEnNre WaAHLER?T. Director of Nurserv School 
and lecturer in Childhood Education, Washington 
Louis 7, Mo 


MontTG 


versity, Providence, 


lL niversity, St 
Miss Winona 
Phoenix, Ariz 


mMERY, 1529 W. Lewis 


Dr. Katurine Kouier 


ment, University of Rochester, Rochester 


, Chairman, English De part- 
S. 

Dr. Kate Hevner Mvuewier, Associate Professor, 
Department of Education, Indiana U1 


Bloomit rton, | j 


versity, 


International Relations 
Chairman: Dr. Meripetu E. Cameron, 
Dean, Mount Holvoke College, South Hadley, Mass 
Dr. Lucite Deen Pinkuam, Professor of History, 
Carleton Colle ge, Northfield, Minn 

Dr. GwWENDOLEN M. Carter, Professor of Govern 
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MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
policies, and organization—M 


MARY H. SMITH 
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vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
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officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LOGUE 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
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Fellowship or international grant applications, 
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“.-- Only through the 


larger affiliation” 


It was one of Elizabeth Fuller Jackson’s firm- 
est convictions that “women should look ahead 
to the advancement of the larger potential of 
all university women, rather than think only of 
the local group. And she devoted her life to 
acting on this principle. Whether she was urg- 
ing her above-average students to go on to grad- 
uate work. taking on a tiresome chore in the 
local branch because no one else wanted to do it, 
or quietly and anonymously making generous 
gifts to the local fellowship contribution 
whatever the occasion, she always saw the small 
issue in terms of the whole perspective. ‘The be- 
quest of $1,000 to the Fellowship-Grant Fund 
in her will was only a further evidence of that 
belief in the “larger affiliation.” 

(mong earlier evidences were Dr. Jackson’s 
work, as an undergraduate at Wellesley, for 
the woman suffrage movement, and the fact 
that as soon as graduation made her eligible, 
she joined the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae. later the AAU W. She earned the master’s 
degree in 1913 and the Ph.D. in 1916, both in 
the field of history and political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania, which awarded her 
the Pepper Scholarship. Then after seven years 
of teaching in her native New England and in 
New York. she went to Agnes Scott College in 
Decatur, Georgia, as assistant professor of his- 
tory. and shortly became an associate professor, 
a post which she held until her death in 1952. 

AAU W became one of the most vital interests 
in her life and she held many offices: president 
of the Atlanta Branch. state fellowship chair- 
man for Georgia, state chairman of interna- 
tional relations, (a position for which she was 
particularly well fitted because of her travel and 
study abroad), secretary of the South Atlantic 
Region, and finally for nine years Vice-Presi- 
dent from the Region. 

But the field in AAU W that was closest to her 
heart was always fellowships. “From her own 


Elizabeth Fuller Jackson 


personal experience.” a friend reports, “she 
realized their value and necessity in order 
that research might be carried on with- 
out economic worry. Because of her 


interest and their own = affection. the 


Georgia Division named its first inter- 
national grant for her and each subse- 


quent grant has carried her name. 


‘The following form of bequest Is 
suggested to those who wish to make 
the Fellow ship Fund a beneficiary 


in their wills: 


give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Fellowship En- 
dowment Fund of the American 


{ssociation of 


I hearby 


University 
Women 


to be held and administered in 


accordance with the terms of the 
Deed of Trust establishing said 


Fund. 





A complete list of AAUW publications in each field available on request 


Finding the School Dollar. 


Teacher Recruitment. 
Gifted Children, Their Nature and Needs. 
Radio, TV, and Education. 
Latest in Radio and TV. 
1] [ 1 rada ana T\ 4 


Higher Education Today, with a tat 
Bibliography. AAUW's General 
Education Requirement, | vent 


Your Field, Social Studies. 


What Democracy Stands For. 

Who Makes Up Your Mind? § 
Study-Bibliography in Mental Health, 
Consumer Bulletin. 

Health Insurance Plans. 8! 


Worksheets on Legislative Action. 2° 


Legislative Newsletter. Pe: rey 


current legisla Fre 


Resume of AAUW Legislative Activity, 
83rd nare 1953-54 Free 


Foreign Economic Policy. A ki! 


The Commonwealth of Nations, | 
A Guide to UN's Specialized Agencies, 
The United States and Eastern Asia, 


Toward Understanding the USSR, 


Pro-Con Study of 


the Equal Rights 
Amendment. a t 


nancy mnneIQement — 
eset vation. F 

cote 
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Aids for Program Planning in the Arts 


Art in the Town. Bra 


Living Theatre. A 





